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PREFACE 

The present selection of addresses delivered 
by leading men of importance on the Indian Edu¬ 
cational Scene has been specially designed for 
students at the under-graduate stage. Special 
care has been taken to select such passages as 
may be representative of the skill of their 
masters and can also stimulate thinking among 
the young folk for whom it is intended. 

It will be seen that more than half of the 
pieces are such as have been originally addressed 
to the student community in particular and as 
such carry valuable bits of advice for them. 
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THREE ADDRESSES 

Bj M. K. Gandhi 

§ I, A SERMON ON GOD 

There is an indefinable mysterious Power that 
pervades everything. I feel it, though I do not 
see it. ^ 

It is unseen power which makes itself felt and 
that defies all power because it is so unlike all 
that I perceive through my senses. It transcends 
the senses because it is possible to reason out the 
existence of God only to a limited extent. 

Even in ordinary affairs we know that people 
do not know Who rules or why or how He rules, 
that they know that there is a Power that 
certainly rules. 

In my tour, some years ago, of Mysore, I met 
many poor villagers and I found, upon enquiry, 
that they do not know who ruled Mysore. They 
simply said that s(ime God ruled it. If the 
knowledge of these people was so limited about 
their ruler, 1, who am an inhnitely lesser being in 
respect to God ihan they to iheir rulers, need not 
be surprised if 1 do not realise the presence of 
God, the King of Kings. Nevenhelcss, 1 do tcel, 
as the poor villagers felt about Mysore, that 
there is orderliness in universe, there is an 
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unalterable law governing everything and every 
being that exists or lives. 

It is not a blind law, for no blind law can 
govern the conduct of living beings, and, thanks 
to the marvellous researches of Sir J. C. Bose, 
it can now be proved that every matter is life. 
The law, then, which governs all life is God. 

The law and the law-giver are one. I may 
not deny the law or the law giver, because I 
know so little about it or Him. Just as my denial 
or ignorance of the existence of an earthly power 
will avail me nothing, even so my denial of God 
and his law will not liberate me from its opera¬ 
tion, whereas a humble and mute acceptance of 
Divine Authority makes life’s journey easier even 
as the acceptance of earthly rule makes life under 
it easier. 1 do not perceive that while everything 
around me is ever changing and ever-dying, that 
is, underlying that change, a living Power that 
is changeless, that holds all together, that creates, 
dissolves and recreates. That informing Power of 
Spirit is God. And since nothing else that I see 
merely through the senses can or will persist. He 
alone is. 

And is This Power benevolent or malevolent ? 
I see it as purely, benevolent, for I can see that, in 
the midst of'death, life persists; in the midst of un¬ 
truth, truth persists; and in the midst of darkness, 
light persists. Hence I gather that God is life, 
truth and light. He is love. He is Supreme Good. 
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But he is no God who merely satisfies the 
intellect, if He ever does. God to be God, must 
rule the heart and transform it. He must express 
Himself in every smallest act of His votary. This 
can be done only through a definite realisation 
more real than the five senses can ever produce. 
Sense perceptions can be and often are false and' 
deceptive, however real they may appear to us. 
Where there is realisation outside the senses it 
is infallible. It is proved not by extraneous 
evidence but in the transformed conduct and 

character of those who have felt the real oresence 
or God within. 

Such testimony is to be found in the 
experiences of an unbroken line of prophets and 
sages in all countries and climes. To reject this 
evidence is to deny oneself. This realisation is 
preceded by immovable faith. He who would in 
his own person test the fact of God’s presence can 
do so by living faith, and since faith itself cannot 
be proved by extraneous evidence the safest 
course is to believe in the moral government of 
the world, and therefore, in the supremacy of the 
moral law—the law of truth and love. 

I confess that I have no argument to 

convince through reason. Faith transcends 

reasons. All 1 can advise is not to attempt the 
impossible. 

I cannot account for tlte existence of evil by 
any rational method. To want to do this is to 
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want to be co-equal with God. I am, therefore, 
humble enough to recognise evil as such and 
I call God long-suffering and patient precisely 
because he permits evil in the world. I know 
that He has no evil in Himself and yet if there 
be evil He is the author of it and yet untouched 
by it. 

I know, too, that I shall never know God 
if I do not wrestle with and against evil even 
at the cost of life itself. I am fortified in this 
belief by my own and humble experience. The 
purer I try to become, the nearer to God I feel 
myself to be. How much more should I be near 
to Him when my faith is not a mere apology as it 
is today, but has become as immovable as Hima¬ 
layas and as white as the snow at their p^aks. 

§ ir. PRAYER 

Prayer has saved my life. Without it, I should 
have been a lunatic long ago. I had my share 
of bitterest public and private experiences. They 
threw me into temporary despair. If I was able 
to get rid of that despair, it was because of 
prayer. Prayer has not been a part of my life as 
truth has been. Prayer came out of sheer 
necessity. I found myself in a plight where 
I could not possibly be happy without prayer. 
The more of faith in God increased, the more 
irresistible became the yearning for prayer. Life 
seemed to be dull and vacant without it. 

I had attended the Christian religious services 
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in South Africa, but they failed to grip me. My 
Christian friends supplicated God, but I could 
not do so. I failed grievously. I started with a 
disbelief in God and prayer, and until at a late 
stage in life. At that stage, I felt that as food 
was life, I did not feel anything like a void 
indispensable to the body, so was prayer 
indispensable for the soul. For starvation is often 
necessary in order to keep the body in health, 
but there is no such thing as prayer-starvation. 
You cannot possibly have a surfeit of prayer. 

Three of the greatest teachers of the world, 
Budha, Jesus and Mohammed, have left 
unimpeachbale testimony that they found illumi¬ 
nation through prayer and could not possibly live 
without it. Millions of Christians, Hindus and 
Mussalmans find their only solace in life in 
prayer. Either you vote them down as liars, or 
as self-deluded people. 1 will say that this Mying^ 
has a charm for me, a truth-seeker, if it is ‘lying’ 
that has given me that mainstay or staff to life, 
without v'hich 1 could not dare to live without 
a moment. In spite of "despair staring me in the 
face on the political horizon, I have never lost 
my peace. In fact, I have found people who envy 
my peace. That peace comes from prayer. 

I am not a man of learning, but I humbly 
claim to be a man of prayer. 1 am indifferent as 
to the form. Every one is a law unto himself in 
that respect. But there are some well-marked 
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roads, and it is safe to walk along the beaten 
tracks trodden by the ancient teachers. 

It is beyond my power to induce in you 
a belief in God. There are certain things which 
are self-proved and certain things which are not 
proved at all. The existence of God is like a 
geometrical axiom. It may be beyond our heart- 
grasp. I shall not talk of an intellectual grasp. 
Intellectual attempts are more or less fallacious, 
as a rational explanation cannot give you the 
faith in a living God. For it is a thing beyond 
the grasp of reason. It transcends reason. 

There are various phenomena from which 
you can reason out the existence of God, but 
I shall not insult your intelligence by offering you 
a rational explanation of that type. I would have 
you brush aside all rational explanations and 
begin with a simple child-like faith in God. If 
I exist, God exists. With me it is a necessity of 
my being as it is with millions. They may 
not be able to talk about it, but from their 
life you can see that it is part of their very 
souls, 

§ III. VOLUNTARY POVERTY 

When I found myself drawn into the political 
whirl, I asked myself what was necessary for me in 
order to remain absolutely untouched by immora¬ 
lity, by untruth, by what is known as political gain 
...It was a difficult struggle in the beginning and 
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it was a wrestle with my wife and—as I can 
vividly recall—with my children also. Be that as 
it may, I came definitely to the conclusion that, 
if I had to serve the people in whose midst my 
life was cast and of whose difficulties I was 
witness from-day to day, I must discard all 
wealth, all possession. 

I cannot tell you with truth that, when this 
belief came to me, I discarded everything imme¬ 
diately. I must confess to you that progress 
at first was slow. And now, as I recall those 
days of struggle I remember that it was also 
painful in the beginning. But, as days went by, 
I saw that 1 had to throw overboard many other 
things which I used to consider as mine, and a 
time came when it became a matter of positive 
gain to give up those things. And one after 
another then the things slipped away from me. 
And, as I am describing my experiences, I can 
say a great burden fell off my shoulders, and 
I felt that I could now walk with ease and do 
my work also in the service of my fellowmen 
with great comfort and with still great joy. The 
possession of anything then became a troublesome 
thing and a burden. 

Exploring the cause of that joy, 1 found that, 
if I kept anything as my own 1 had to defend 
it against the whole world. I found that there 
were many people who did not have the thing, 
although r they wanted it; and I would have to 
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seek police assistance also if hungry famine- 
stricken people, finding me in lonely place, wanted 
not merely to divide the thing with me but to 
dispossess me. And I said to myself : If they 
want it and would take it, they do so not from 
any malicious motive, but they would do it 
because theirs was a greater need than mine. 

And then I said to myself : Possession seems 
to me to be a crime : I can only possess certain 
things when I know that others, who also want 
to possess similar things, are able to do so. But 
we know—every one of us can speak from 
experience—that such a thing is an impossibility. 
Therefore, the only thing that can be possessed 
by all is non-possession, not to have anything 
whatsoever. In other words, a willing surrender. 

You might then well say to me : But you 
are keeping many things on your body even as 
you are speaking about voluntary poverty and 
not possessing anything whatsoever ! And your 
taunt would be right, if you only understood the 
meaning of the thing that I am speaking about 
just now. It is really the spirit behind. Whilst 
you have the body, you will have to have 
something to clothe the body with also. But then 
you will take for the body not all that you can 
get, but the least possible, the least with which 
you can do. You will take for your house not 
many mansions, but the least cover that you 
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can do with. And similarly with reference to- 
your food and so on. 

Now you see that there is here a daily 
conflict between what you and we understand 
today as civilization and the state which I am 
picturing to you as a state of bliss and a desirable 
state. On the other hand, the basis of culture or 
civilization is understood to be the multiplication 
of all your wants. If you have one room, you 
will desire to have two rooms, three rooms, the 
more the merrier. And similarly, you will want 
to have as much furniture as you can put in 
your house, and so on, endlessly. And the more 
you possess, the better culture you represent, or 
such thing, I am putting it, perhaps, not as- 
nicely as those who praise that civilization would 
put it, but I am putting it to you in the manner 
I understand it. 

And, on the other hand, you find the less 
you possess, the lesss you want, the better you 
are. And better for what ? Not for enjoyment 
of this life, but for enjoyment of personal service 
to your fellow-beings ; services to which you 
dedicate yourselves, body, soul and mind. 

Therefore, having that absolute conviction 
in me, such must be my constant desire, that this 
body also may be surrendered at the will of 
God, and while it is at my disposal, must be 
used not for dissipation, not for self-indulgence, 
not for pleasure, but merey, for the service the 
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whole of my waking hours. And if this is true 
with reference to the body, how much more 
with reference to clothing and other things that 
we use ! 

And those who have actually followed' out 
this view of voluntary poverty to the fullest 
extent possible (to reach absolute perfection is an 
impossibility, but the fullest possible extent for 
a human being), those who have reached the ideal 
of that state, they testify that when you, dispos¬ 
sess yourself of everything you have you really 
possess all treasures of the world. In other words, 
you really get all that is in reality necessary for 
you in everything. If food is necessary, food will 
come to you. 

Many of you are men and women of prayer, 
and I have heard from very many Christian 
people that they got their food in answer to 
prayer, that they get everything in answer to 
prayer, I believe it. But I want you to come with 
me a step further and believe with me that those 
who voluntarily give up everything on earth, 
including the body—that is to say, have readiness 
to give up everything and they must examine 
themselves critically, sternly, and always give 
judgment against themselves—those who will 
* follow this out will really find that they are never 
in want. 

Want must not, again, be taken literally. God 
is the hardest cask-master I have known on this 
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earth, and He tries you through and through. 
And when you find that your faith is failing or 
your body is failing you and you are sinking he 
comes to your assistance somehow or other and 
proves to you that you must not lose your faith 
and that He is always at your beck and call but 
on his terms, not on your terms. So I have 
found. I cannot recall a single instance when, at 
the eleventh hour. He has forsaken me. 



II 

TWO ADDRESSES 

By G. K. Gokhale 

§ I. ELEVATION OF'DEPRESSED CLASSES 

I do not propose to deal with this subject as 
an antiquarian ; I only want to make a few gene¬ 
ral observations from the standpoint of justice> 
humanity, and national self-interest, I think 
all fair-minded persons will have to admit that it 
is absolutely monstrous that a class of human 
beings, with bodies similar to our own, with 
brains that can think and with hearts that can 
feel, should be perpetually condemned to a low 
life of utter wretchedness, servitude and mental 
and moral degeneration, and that permanent 
barriers should be placed in their way so that it 
should be impossible for them to overcome them 
and to improve their lot. This is deeply revolting 
to our sense of justice. I believe one has to put 
oneself mentally into their place to realise how 
grievous this injustice is. We may touch a cat, 
we may touch a dog, we may touch any other 
animal, but the touch of these human beings is 
pollution. And so complete is now the mental 
degeneration of these people that they themselves 
see nothing in such treatment to resent, that they 
acquiesce in it as though nothing better than that 
was their due, 

I remember a speech delivered seven or eight 
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years ago by the late Mr. Ranade in Bombay, 
under the auspices of the Hindu Union Club. 
That was a time when public feeling ran high in 
India on the subject of the treatment which our 
people were receiving in South Africa. Our 
friend, Mr. Gandhi, had come here on a brief 
visit from South Africa and he was telling us 
how our people were treated in Natal and Cape 
Colony and Transvaal—how they were not 
allowed to walk on footpaths or travel in first 
class carriages on the railway, how they were not 
admitted to hotels and so forth. Public feeling, 
in consequence, was deeply stirred; and we all 
felt that it was a mockery that we should be 
called British subjects, we were treated like 
this in Great Britain’s colonies. Mr. Ranade felt 
this just as keenly as any one else. He had been 
a never-failing adviser of Mr. Gandhi, and had 
carried a regular correspondence with him. But 
it was Mr. Ranade’s peculiar greatness that he 
always made use of occasions of excitement to 
give a proper turn to the national mind and 
cultivate its sense of proportion. And so, when 
every one was expressing himself in angry terms 
about the treatment which our countrymen were 
receiving in South Atrica, Air. Ranade came 
forward to ask if we had no sins of our own to 
answer for in that direction. 1 do not exactly 
remember the title ot his address. I think it was 
■*Turn the searchlight inwards’ or some such 
thing. But I remember that it was a great 
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speech—one of the greatest that I have ever been 
privileged to hear. He began in his own peculiar 
fashion, expressing deep sympathy with Indians in 
South Africa in the struggle they were manfully 
carrying on. He rejoiced that the people of India 
had awakened to a sense of the position of their 
countrymen abroad, and he felt convinced that 
this awakening was a sign of the fact that dead 
things were once again coming to life. But he 
proceeded to ask : ‘Was this sympathy with the 
oppressed and downtrodden Indians to be confined 
to those of our countrymen only who had gone 
out of India ? Or was it to be general and to be 
extended to all cases where there was oppression 
and injustice ? It was easy, he said, to denounce 
foreigners, but those who did so were bound in 
common fairness to look into themselves and 
see if they were absolutely blameless in the 
matter. He then described the manner in which 
the members of low caste were treated by our own 
community in different parts of India. It was 
a description which filled the audience with 
feelings of deep shame and painful indignation. 
And Mr. Ranade very justly asked whether it 
was for those who tolerated such disgraceful 
oppression and injustice in their own country to 
indulge in all that denunciation of the people of 
South Africa. This question, therefore, is, in the 
first place, a question of sheer injustice. 

Next, as I have already said, it is a question 
of humanity. It is sometimes urged that if we 
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have our castes, the people in the west have 
their classes, and after all, there is not much 
difference between the two. A little reflection 
will, however, show that the comparison is quite 
unfair. The classes of the West are a perfectly 
clastic institution, and not rigid or cast-iron like 
our castes. Mr. Chamberlain, who is the most 
masterful personage in the British Empire today,- 
was at one time a shoe-maker and then a screw- 
maker. Of course, he did not make shoes 
himself but that was the trade by which he made 
money. Mr. Chamberlain to-day dines with 
Royalty, and mixes with the highest in the land 
on terms of absolute equality. Will a shoe-maker 
be able to rise in India in the social scale in a 
similar fashion, no matter how gifted by nature 
he may be ? A great writer has said that castes 
are eminently useful for the preservation of 
society, but they are utterly unsuited for purposes 
of progress. And this I think is perfectly true. 
If you want to be where you were a thousand 
years ago, the system of castes need not be 
modified in any material degree. If, however, 
you want to emerge out of the sloth in which 
you have long remained sunk, it will not do tor 
you to insist on a rigid adherence to caste. 
Modern civilization has accepted greater equality 
lor all as its watchword, as against privilege 
and exclusiveness, which were the root-ideas ot 
the old world. And the larger humanity of these 
days requires that we should acknowledge its 
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-claim by seeking to improve the helpless condition 
of our downtrodden countrymen. 

Finally, gentlemen, this is a question of 
national self-interest. How can we possibly 
realise our national aspirations, how can our 
country ever hope to take her place among the 
nations of the world, if we allow large number 
of our countrymen to remain sunk in ignorance, 
barbarism and degradation ? Unless these men 
are gradually raised to a higher level, morally 
and intellectually, how can they possibly under¬ 
stand our thoughts or share our hopes and 
co-operate with us in our efforts ? Can you 
not realise that so far the work of national 
elevation is concerned, the energy which these 
classes might be expected to represent is simply 
unavailing to us ? I understand that great thinker 
and observer—Swami Vivekananda—held this 
view very strongly, I think that there is not 
much hope for us as a nation unless the help of 
all classes, including those that are known as low 
■castes, is forthcoming for the work that lies 
before us. Moreover, is it, I may ask, consistent 
with our self-respect that these men should be 
kept out of our houses and shut out from all 
social intercourse as long as they remain within 
the pale of Hinduism, whereas the moment they 
put on a coat and a hat and a pair of trousers 
and call tliemselves Christians, we are prepared 
to shake hands with them and look upon them 
as quite respectable ? No sensible man will say 
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that this is a satisfactory state of things. Of 
course, no one expects that these classes will be 
lifted up at once morally and intellectually to 
the position of equality with their more favoured 
countrymen. 

This work is bound to be slow and can only 
be achieved by strenuous exertions for giving 
them education and finding for them honourable 
employment in life. And, gentlemen, it seems to 
me that, in the present state of India, no work 
can be higher or holier than this, I think if 
there is one question of social reform more than 
another that should stir the enthusiasm of our 
educated young men and inspire them with an 
unselfish purpose, it is this question of the degrad¬ 
ed condition of our low castes. Cannot a few 
men—five per cent, four per cent, three, two, even 
one per cent—of the hundreds and hundreds of 
graduates that the University turns out every 
year, take it upon themselves to dedicate their 
lives to this sacred work of the elevation of low 
castes ? My appeal is not to the old and raiddle- 
aged—but I think I may well address such an 
appeal to the young members of our community— 
to those who have not yet decided upon their 
future course and who entertain the noble as¬ 
piration of devoting to a worthy cause the educa¬ 
tion which they have received. What the coun¬ 
try needs most at the present moment is a spirit 
of self-sacrifice on the part of our educated 
young men, and they can take it from me that 
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they cannot spend their lives in a better cause 
than raising the moral and intellectual level of 
those unhappy low castes and promoting their 
general well-being. 

II. FAREWELL TO FERGUSSCN COLLEGE 

It is not possible for me to rise without deep 
emotion to reply to the address which has just 
been read, and to return thanks for the great and 
overwhelming kindness with which you have 
treated me today. All parting in life is sad, but 
where the hearts’s deepest feelings are involved, 
the breaking of old ties, and the necessity of 
saying good-bye, is about as trying an ordeal as 
any that a man can be called upon to go through. 
For eighteen years now, I have tried, according 
to the humble measure of my capacity, to give 
the best that was in me to this Society. Through 
good report and through evil report, through 
sunshine and through storm, it has been my en¬ 
deavour to work for this institution with a single 
aim to its welfare, till at last it has become im¬ 
possible for me to think of myself as apart from 
this College. And now, when the time for 
withdrawing myself from all active work from 
this institution has come, my heart is naturally 
stirred by conflicting emotions, in which a feeling 
of intense thankfulness is mingled with a feeling 
of deep sadness, I feel thankful, profoundly 
thankful that it has pleased Providence to give 
it to me to discharge the solemn and onerous 
obligations of a vow taken so maney years ago. 
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under the influence of youthful enthusiasm, and 
that no matter what happens to me in the future, 
I shall always be able to look back with pleasure 
and pride on this part of my career, and say to 
myself : “Thank God, I was permitted to fulfil 
my pledge.” But, gentlemen, side by side with 
this feeling of thankfulness, there is a feeling of 
deep regret, that my active work for this great 
institution is now at an end. You can easily 
understand what a wrench it must be to me to 
thus tear myself away from an institution, to 
which my best work hitherto has been given, and 
which always has been first in my thought and 
affections, no matter in how many fields it was 
meant to work. Some of you here may, perhaps, 
be tempted to ask, as other friends have already 
asked,—why do you retire from the College, if 
you feel the parting so keenly ? My answer to 
this question is, that my decision has not been 
arrived at without a long and anxious examina¬ 
tion of the whole position. In the first place, 
my health is not now what it once was. During 
the last term, it was a matter of anxiety to me 
from week to week, and almost from day to day, 
how I should be able to finish my work without 
breaking down in the middle of the term. Even 
then, as many of you are aware, I was not able 
to perform my duties in the College with that 
strict regularity with which my colleagues were 
performing theirs, and one cannot help feeling 
that this is a very unsatisfactory position to be in. 
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though never a word of complaint was heard 
from my colleagues. And I felt I had no right 
to put strain on their kindness. You know the 
golden rule that when you sit down to a repast, 
it is always well to rise a little hungry, or when “ 
you go to a friend^s house, you should rather * 
leave before your time rather than overstay his 
hospitality even by a day. I know that my 
colleagues do not think that the illustrations 
apply. All the same, having worked for eighteen 
years, more or less under high pressure, I thought 
it was best for me to retire and leave the field 
to other workers. This, however, is not my sole 
reason for withdrawing from the College, and 
some of you are likely to think that it is not a ^ 
very conclusive one either, and I will frankly tell 
you that another reason has influenced me in 
making up my mind, quite as much as this one. 
Years ago, I remember to have read the story of 
a man, who lived by the side of the sea, and who 
had a nice cottage and fields that yielded him 
their abundance, and who was surrounded by a 
loving family. The world thought he was very 
happy. But to him the sea had a strange fasci¬ 
nation. When it lay gently heaving like an infant ^ 
asleep, it appealed to him, when it raged like an ■ | 

angry and roaring Hon, it still appealed to him, i 
till at last he could withstand the fatal fascination ' ; 
no longer. And so having disposed of every¬ 
thing and put his all into a boat, he launched it 
on the bosom of the sea. Twice was he beaten 
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back by the waves—a warning he would not 

heed. He made a third attempt, when the piti¬ 
less sea overwhelmed him. To a certain e^ent 
this seems to me to be my position today. Here 
I am with a settled position in this College, and 
having for my colleagues men with whom it is a 
pleasure and privilege to work, and whose gene¬ 
rosity is overlooking my many faults and magni- 
fyine any little services I may have rendered, has 
often touched me deeply. And yet, I am giving 
up all this to embark upon the stormy and un¬ 
certain sea of public life. But I hear within me 
a voice which urges me to take this course, ^d 
I can only ask you to believe me when I say Uiat 
it is purely from a sense of duty to the best 
interest of the country, that I am seeking this 
position of greater freedom but not necessarily 
of less reponsibility. Public life in this country 
has few rewards and many trials and discourage¬ 
ments. The prospect of work to be done is vast, 
and no one can say what is on the other side- 
how all this work may end. But one thing is 
clear. Those who feci in the matter as 1 do 
must devote themselves to the work in a spirit 
of hope and faith, and seek only the satisfaction 
which comes of all disinterested exertions. This 
is not the place where I may speak of my future 
' hopes or line of work.^But one thing I know, and 
it is this : Whether I am permitted to press on* 
wards and prove of some little use to the public 
in another capacity, or whether I have to return 
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a weathcc-beaten, tempest-tossed, shipwrecked 
mariner, my thoughts, as you have said in your 
address, will constantly be with the institution; 
and, on the ocher hand, I shall always be sure 
of a warm and hospitable welcome within these 
walls, whenever I choose to come here. And, 
now, before concluding, I wish to say one thing 
to the students of this College. I hope and trust 
that they will always be proud of this institution. 
I am about to leave you and so I can speak, on 
this subject now more freely and frankly. I have 
been nearly all over India, and I have naturally 
felt special interest in the educational institutions 
of different places. Nowhere throughout the 
country is there an institution like this College 
of ours. There are other institutions better 
equipped, and also with older traditions; but the 
self-sacrifice of my friends like Mr. Paranjpye and 
Mr. Rajawade surrounds this College'with a halo 
of glory all its own. The principal moral interest 
of this institution is in the fact that it represents 
an idea and embodies an ideal. The idea is that 
the Indians of the present day can bind themselves 
together, and putting aside all thoughts of worldly 
interests work for a secular purpose with the 
zeal and enthusiasm which we generally find 
in the sphere of religion alone. The ideal is the 
ideal of self-help, that we learn slowly but steadily 
to rely less and less on others, however willing 
to bear our burdens, and more and more upon 
ourselves. I trust that you, the students of this 
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College, will keep this character of the institution 
steadily before your eyes—that your devotion to 
it, your enthusiasm for it, will be commensurate 
with the nobility and importance of its work, 
that even when you feel disposed to criticise it, 
you will speak of it with that loving solicitude 
with which we mention a parent's faults, and that 
you will always do what lies in your power to 
further its interests and enlarge the sphere of its 
usefulness and influence. And now nothing 
remains for me but to say ‘good-bye.' I know i 
have given but feeble utterance to the thoughts 
that are at this moment uppermost in my mind, 
but nothing that I can say will express them 
adequately. I wish you well—individually and 
collectively. In leaving you, as I am doing, I 
feel I am leaving the best work of my life behind 
me. I trust I may meet some of you hereafter 
as cq-workers in other fields, that we may also 
occasionally meet within the walls of this College. 
God bless this College and bless you all. 
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Bj Dr. Amaranatha Jha 

4 

Ladies and Gentlemen, 

On behalf of the University of Allahabad and 
of the Reception Committee I extend to you a 
cordial welcome. This is the third time that 
your conference has met here. Professor Jevons 
was with us when you came here first, and Pro¬ 
fessor Thompson when you assembled last. To 
both these distinguished scholars our School of 
Economics owes much, and it is our hope that 
their good work is being continued by their 
successors. It is a happy coincidence that our 
President for the year is one who has been a 
student as well as a teacher here, and who, though 
still young in years, has attained a position of 
eminence among the economists of India. 

I am not an economist, and if I attempt to 
say a few words today I am not unmindful of 
my poor equipment and the enormous range of 
the field to be surveyed. I recall a passage in a 
recent book on Socialism in which the author 
says: ”Our contemporaries consider that any¬ 
thing which comes under the heading of Econo¬ 
mics and Sociology is fair game to the unqualified 
critic. It is time that these amateurs were un¬ 
masked.*' I am frankly and unashamedly an 
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amateur. But the borders of the differeut realms- 
of knowledge are so intermingled and the inves¬ 
tigations of one branch so constantly need an 
insight into other branches that it is doubtful if 
the narrow specialist can be trusted any longer 
to make a really valuable contribution to the sum 
of human wisdom. Politics; philosophy; history; 
religion; psychology; economics; commerce: all 
these so constantly act and re-act on each other 
that it is dithcult to disentangle one from the 
rest and impossible to treat it as an independent^ 
unrelated unit. In all human activities in what¬ 
ever sphere, it is necessary and indeed imperative 
that certain fundamental principles should be 
recognised, accepted, and acted upon. Thus alone 
can the world be spared a return to aboriginal 
chaos. Thereby alone can we retain both the 
stars of the sky and the little lamps in our home. 
Speaking at the Philosophical Congress last year,. 
I said that the only hope for civilisation was in 
establishment of the same moral code both for 
nations and for individuals. Today I propose to 
suggest for your consideration what the ideals of 
economics should be, I do so in all humility* 
But that the clarification of ideas is urgent is 
amply proved by the complete lack of stability 
and poise in' the world of today. All foundations 
are shaking. Nothing is sacred or safe. There 
|S a woeful want of confidence in every phase of 
life. In this period of doubt, denial, and anta¬ 
gonism, when light comes but dimly and inter- 
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mittently, it is worth-while to spend a little time 
to ask ourselves what our aims-and objectives 
should be. Europe, separated from us by a wide 
expanse of land and sea, but connected by many 
links of commerce and of humanity, is the scene 
of chaos, of suspicion between States and States, 
of warfare in which all that men and nations 
reverence is ruthlessly annihilated. Even apart 
from the War, there are all sorts of rallying cries: 
Capitalism and Socialism. Religion, bloodshed, 
sexual morality, ancient rules of discipline in the 
home, and ties of family, are all being revalued. 
There prevails a sense of frustration, of tragic 
waste. There is superabundance of everything 
which men need and also the destitution of nearly 
all mankind. There is the gaunt spectre of un¬ 
employment, colossal waste of human beings—a 
challenge to the combined ingenuity and genius 
of mankind. There is the persecution of the 
minorities; the alarming and rapid growth of 
class-hatred; the problem of the heretics. I trust 
I am no pessimist, but it seems clear that unless 
early steps are taken, modern civilisation will fall 
along the precipice into an abysmal deep. How 
•can the position be saved ? What steps are to 

be taken ? 

Political economy was once a branch of moral 
philosophy, and Plato rightly said that the pyl^" 
ciples of true politics are those of morality 
enlarged. The basic truth that must once again 
.be recognised is that the welfare of all human 
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beings should be of equal importance to man. As 
Rabindranath Tagore says. “God grows weary 
of great kingdoms, but never of little flowers.’* 
Certain it is that the redemption of humanity 
depends on the recognition of the sanctity of 
human life. In ever-increasing measure we must 
recognise also that while our standards of appre¬ 
ciation shift and vary, excellence remains. Suc¬ 
ceeding generations must once again be taught 
that they should be drawn away from lesser aims, 
that it is possible to prefer what is noble to what 
is mean, that restless, artificial, luxurious living 
is not so satisfying as a human fellowship and 
competence without wealth, and that God’s king¬ 
dom is not of this world. Archaism, it has been 
said, is only a respectable form of suicide; and 
Neitzsche said that it is dangerous to be an heir. 
But to ignore the lessons of the past and not to 
profit by the accumulated experience of our ances¬ 
tors is folly bordering on crime, The'sorry scheme 
of things entire is not so very sorry after all ; 
It is not necessary to shatter it to bits. One of 
the truths that must be accepted is that all human 

must be calculated to perform the two- 
told function of giving to the doer the highest 
degree of satisfaction and of being beneficial to 
mankind. It should be our constant aim to bring 
about such a fine adjustment of our inner selves 
and outer life that duty and interest should 
coincide, that desire and goodness should never be 
m conflict, and that individual health, happiness 
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and prosperity should inevitably and naturally 
lead to the common -weal. , Plato in his Learns 
has a passage that age has not withered : ‘‘There 
are,’* he says, “two kinds of good things, the 
human and the heavenly; the former are depen¬ 
dent on the latter. First among lesser goods is 
health, second beauty, third strength in racing 
and in all other bodily movements, and fourth 
wealth—not blind, but keen-sighted, guided by 
wisdom. Among the heavenly goods the first 
and foremost is wisdom, second, a reasonable 
habit of mind allied with insight, and third, 
resulting from the combination of these quali¬ 
ties is justice, and fourth, courage. All these 
rank naturally before the lesser goods, and in 
this order the lawgiver must rank tnem.” 
We need a proper scale of values in our age. 
We run madly after excitement. The daily 
newspaper is dull to us unless we have some 
story from the War front, or some riot, or at 
least the tale of a murder. Sensation is the 
shrine at which we worship. Phenomenal rise to 
wealth and equally spectacular financial ruin, 
force and fraud, rivalling industry and thrift as 
factors in the acquisition of wealth; economic 
inequality and absence of political liberty 
are the characteristics of the modern age. ^he 
fondness of wealth for its own sake is one of the 
causes; another is the predominance among the re- 
lers of states of the type thus described by Ger¬ 
many’s greatest poet who was both a seer and a sage. 
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'*Of heaven he asks its highest star; 

Self-willed and spoiled, in mad pursuit. 

Of earth demands its fairest fruit; 

And all that both can give supplied. 

Behold him still unsatisfied. 

1 hope it is not true, but economists are 
believed to have encouraged men to regard gold 
as the summum bomtm of life. Three hundred 
years ago, Shakespeare saw how all-prevading 
and corrupting the influence of gold could be. 
He said : 

**Gold, yellow, glittering, precious gold I 

Thus much of this will make black white; foul fair; 

Wrong right; base, noble; old, young; coward, valiant; 

.What this, you gods? Why this 

Will lug your priest'* and servants from youj^ sides. 

Pluck stout men’s pillows from below their heads. 

This yellow slave 

Will knit and break religions; bless the accurs’d; 

Make the hoar leprosy ador’d; place thieves, 

And give them title, knee and approbation. 

With senators on the bench.” 

I am not speaking of the gold standard or 
any other technical aspect of the subject of 
money. I refer to money as the root-cause of 
the major ills of t(*day, specially money as the 
source of power, money as (he cause of waste. 
In 1931, the American Board of Agriculture 
advised American cotton-growers to “plough in” 
every third row of their cotton crops; it is 
suggested that boll-weevil, a great cotton pest, 
should be protected so as to destroy some part 
of the crops; the introduction of suitable pests 
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into the rubber plantations has-been recommend¬ 
ed; the Brazilian Government is reported to 
have considered the adoption of a plan for the 
use of coffee grains as fuel for its locomotives. 
Whether we adopt Mr. Keynes’ fourfold division 
of Commodity money. Fiat money. Managed 
money, and Bank money, or devise some other 
method of classification, the fact remains that 
money has come to occupy an entirely dispropor¬ 
tionate share in the affairs of men and nations* 
The old warning against the worshippers of 
Mammon may once more be repeated. Politicians 
and leaders of thought should once again impress 
the view expressed by Plato that the state where 
neither poverty nor riches, exist will have the 
noblest life. In his republic Plato allowed to 
the richest citizen only five times the wealth of 
rhe poorest. The freedom and unpretentiousness 
of life, its peace and learned leisure need to be 
stressed. The ancient Hindu was content with 
his homely but whole-some meals in the eighth 
part of the day—three simple meals a day and 
leisure for the enrichment of the spirit. It is un¬ 
fashionable, I know, to speak about religion, but 
I cannot help wishing that more leisure could be 
found for meditation on the human mind and 
the best ideals to be striven after. One of the 
major dangers of today is the growing hostility 
towards religion and the spread of the cult of 
naked materialism. According to this cult 
religion is like opium. Statism adores a mysteri- 
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ous being under the name of State—a revival 
of Hegel’s view that the State is divine will.’ 
There are still Liberals, Utilitarians, and Eudemo- 
nists who cling to what a contemporary writer 
describes as ‘the protective cloak of relimous 
illusion.’ We recall earlier attempts to banish 
religion—Robespierre’s Goddess of Reason; and 

written that the 
criticism ot religion is the beginning of all 

criticism. Improving on that, Lenin said as lone 
ago as 1909: ° 

“Fear of the blind force of capital—blind 
because its action cannot be foreseen by the 
masses, a force which at every step in life 
threatens the worker and the small businessman 
with sudden,' ‘unexpected,’ ‘accidental’ destruc¬ 
tion and rum, bringing in their train beggary 
pauperism, prostitution and deaths from starva- 

tap-root of modern religion, 

which first of all and above all, the materialist 

must keep in mind if he does not wish to remain 

stuck for ever in the infant school of materia- 
iism.” 


K forgotten that the capitalists, 

too have their miseries, their aches, their trage- 

sudden, unexpected, and accidental as 
those that visit the worker and. the small busi¬ 
nessman and that religion could not have been 

S"sse^ ^ hoodwink the down-trodden 

c answers a deep-seated 

want, satisfies an innate craving, supplies a 
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method of cure when all other remedies fail, 
responds when all other oracles are dumb. 
Marxism holds, of course, that class conditions 
«xist 'throughout, and that all political move¬ 
ments are class-movements and therefore econo¬ 
mic in their ultimate foundations. The world 
is in such a morass of confusion that it is no 
wonder that Marxism makes an instataneous 
appeal to many persons. A German thinker says 
that the success of Marxism is due to the pros¬ 
pect it offers of fulfilling those dream aspirations 
and dreams of vengeance which have been deely 
imbedded in the human soul. It promises at 
once a paradise on earth, and humiliation to all 
who are stronger and better than the multitude. 
Be that as it may, what I desire to suggest is that 
the conception of ‘the economic man’ should not 
be extended so as to become that of ‘economic 
mankind.’ I am not concerned with the disputes 
of Capitalism, Socialism, Communism, or the 
older Liberalism of the classical economists. In 
brief, I think that men apply economic goods and 
spend their time and labour in the channel which 
holds out to them the prospect of the highest 
degree of satisfaction, and that this element of 
personal satisfaciion is the essence of economic 
activity. What I object to is the philosophy that 
the only basis for a new and stable civilisation 
is connected with the means of production. 
What I am concerned about and what I think 
■economists and scientists and politicians and all 
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who matter should resist, is the tendency to 
abolish all standards of public and private con¬ 
duct, to set up a purely materialistic code, and 
to deprive mankind, if possible of an unfailing 

source of inspiration and, comfort and stimulul 

to noble and unsel6sh conduct. I am not 
opposed—who can beto the glorification of 
work : but I do hold that all work is prayer and 

*ram^re° T'*"’ i” must lead to 

rapture and exaltation and a vision of that sup- 

fS ^l’g?od 

Please forgive this discourse which may sound 
as coming from an alien region. You have 

Sweln° ^js^'^ssion, the relation 

nanlrs on several 

vant thus be not entirely irrele- 

over' ‘"'tve momentous subjects to ponder 

fV. crhaps you will permit me to suggest 

s hat'nfV'? "''i''’ special nodce 

nd Industrial Psychology, as applied to 

don It • • °t in the mass in associa- 

Industrial'F't""^””^"'. ^'' the subject of 

industrial Fatigue, which will involve amomr 

ly?mem Tl, W""*’ .''"'“S. ventiiro ® 

avoidant- f e body, cultivation of interest, 

ambki^us “"/"“P^tional guidance-an 

g c delayed. Then there is the vital problem 
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of plamaed economy. We are fortunate to have 
in our midst the President of the National Plan¬ 
ning Committee, Our minds must be clear as to 
the goal and we must constantly strive to ensure 
both individual satisfaction and national welfare. 
We must avoid the mistakes made by other 


countries and evolve a plan suited to the condi¬ 
tions of our country and not at variance with the 
genius of our race.' Mere doctrinaire reproduc¬ 
tion of schemes intended for other peoples in 
vas.ly differing conditions will not bring about 
the era of happiness and general prosperity which 
everyone has at heart. 


The world more than ever needs humanity. 
Jt needs to be healed. It has once more to hope, 
lo see the vision splendid, and to emerge from 
the Waste Land. May your deliberations demons¬ 
trate that economists like others who have control 
over human affairs have no use for power and 
energy detached from moral purpose. 
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t Bj Sir V^adhakrishnan 

In conformity with tradition, let me offer my 
hearty congratulations to you who have received 
degrees today. You have successfully completed 
the prescribed courses of study and are now look¬ 
ing forward to your work in life for which 
the University training has been a prepari^tion. 
Latterly, the lack of adjustment between the 
needs of life and studies Jn the University has 
come in for a good deal of comment and criti- 
-v cism that it is unnecessary for me to draw your 
attention to it. If I tell you, young men and 
women, that you will have soft jobs and great 
careers awaiting you, now that you have acquired 
University degrees, 1 will be rousing hopes that 
are destined to disappointment. Unemployment 
is the lot of many University men the world 
over. There is something wrong about a system 
which turns out men who are not wanted by the 
society which has paid for their training. It is 
not the function of Universities to produce an 
academic proletariat which is fed on idleness and 
so develops mental flabbiness and neurasthenia. 

^ The responsibility for this state of affairs is not 
merely in the educational system but also in the 
ccononiic situation. You are not accountable 
for either. But it is a healthy sign that there is 
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a remarkable agreement among educationists 
to-day that the system of education requires 
drastic revision from the foundation to the 
flagpole. It is out of date and unsuited to 
modern conditions and involves a colossal waste 
of intellect and energy. 

In all its stages. Primary, Secondary and Uni¬ 
versity, a reorientation is necessary. While any 
member of the general community is entitled to 
the minimun of education, at any rate, to the 
Primary standard if he is to function as a unit in 
a democratic state, the large numbers who cons¬ 
titute the mainstay of any society, the peasants 
working on the soil and the skilled workers 
engaged in industries require to be looked after 
in the Secondary schools. Secondary education 
is the weakest link in our system. It is dominat¬ 
ed exclusively by the University requirements. 
It must provide a type of education which is 
complete in itself, enabling those who have bene- 
fltted by it to take up a position in life. It must, 
therefore, be so organised as to give a general 
cultural standard to the bulk of the population 
and enable them, at the same time, to face the 
varied requirements of practical life. It must 
not be its exclusive aim to prepare candidates 
for University studies. The value of University 
education is considerably impaired by the presence 
in the University of men who are unfit for 
higher, literary or scientific education. The 
technical school should train our next youths 
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not merely for urban occupations because the 
country is fundamentally rural. Agriculture is 
the foundation of Indian life and will continue 
to be so for a long time to come. 

To-day with the low agricultural prices, our 
farmers who are the producers of wealth in our 
land, are unable to get enough food for them¬ 
selves out of the soil they cultivate. In more 
favourable circumstances, they have a vciy small 
surplus to sell. So long as we continue to culti¬ 
vate our fields with the tools of a past age, the 
bent stick and the wooden plough, the yield from 
the soil cannot be increased. If there is to be 
any improvement, agricultural training suited to 
rural conditions is essential. A large number of 
agricultural schools, small-sized and limited in 
scope, require to be established. Besides, our 
farmers are generally engaged in some subsidiary 
industry during the intervals of leisure which 
field-work involves. In former days, spinning 
and weaving were the subsidiary industries. 
Gandhi’s attempt to revive them is not a mad¬ 
man’s dream. Technical schools where training 
can be given in industries which can be car¬ 
ried on in small workshops are most urgently 
needed. 

The Universities should be called upon to 
produce a higher intellectual class, not only will¬ 
ing subordinates but responsible leaders, who will 
fill important and influential positions in the 
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liberal professions, in the great industries and in 
public life. They must pay special attention in 
technological institutes to research in subjects 
relating to agriculture and industries. 

Besides teaching and research, the training of 
leaders is an essential function of the University. 
To-day there is no lack of moral energy or 
disinterestedness, but it is taking unnatural shapes 
on account of wrong direction. The responsibi¬ 
lity of the intellectuals, the natural leaders of 
thought and life, is immense. The anxious pre¬ 
occupation of the statesmen of all countries at 
the present moment when competing social, 
economic and political views are in the field, 
raises questions of fundamental importance. The 
issues involved are vital to every interest both 
of the individual and of humanity. Universities 
which have for their function the conserving and 
dispensing of the best traditions of human 
thought and conduct are deeply affected by the 
great moral issues about the first principles of 
social organisation, which these questions raise. 

Mazzini defined democracy ‘ as the progress 
of all through all under the leadership of the 
wisest and the besc.’^ A democracy fails if the 
people are not sufficiently enlightened to be able 
to select wise and intelligent leaders. The 
leaders to-day are neither wise nor irttelligenr. 
Scepticism and selfishness are their chief charac¬ 
teristics. They are supported by the rapacity of 
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profiteers, the apathy of the masses, the faint¬ 
hearted servility of the intellectuals who make 
themselves the advocates of devastating prejudi¬ 
ces which it should be their mission to uproot. 
Without any clear vision of humanity’s goal, our 
leaders set forth programmes which they value 
more than the lives of their fellowmen. They 
will not hesitate to send • millions to death to 
prove themselves in the right. Their own par¬ 
ticular purposes should be achieved by any means, 
however barbarous or inhuman. 

We are witnesses to-day of the terrible and 
sinister portent that some of the progressive 
nations of the west whose names are synonymous 
with advanced civilisation are embarking with 
cynical deliberation on a course which is in con¬ 
flict not so much with the high injunctions of the 
religions they profess, but with the most elemen¬ 
tary dictates of natural justice and humanity. 
In a large part of Europe, democracy which was 
for long considered the great contribution of 
Europe to world’s political thought is now aban¬ 
doned. Parliamentary government is killed, the 
press is muzzled, freedom of thought, of speech 
and of assembly is forbidden. The ordinary 
decencies of public life, the conventions which 
raise human society above a pack of animals, the 
bonds of personal loyalty and friendship, are 
being swept away by groups who neither respect 
laws nor recognise the common obligations of 
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humanity, Ihe zeal ot the dictators shrinks 
at nothing, not even carefully planned and cold¬ 
blooded murders of political opponents. 

The obvious incompetence of governments to 
deal in a just and effective way with the problem 
of economic inequality is the cause of the dis¬ 
content with democracy and this discontent has 
carried dictators to power. Unimpeded freedom 
of trade resulted in the exploitation of man by 
his fellows. The demand for greater economic 
equality was resented by the vested interests and 
class conflicts developed. Regulation of private 
industry on a large scale was undertaken by the 
governments but not as rapidly as one would 
desire. Economic efl'ort was, therefore, put 
under political direction. Peaceful evolution 
which is the method of democracy yielded to 
forcible revolution. 

Compulsion thus became ihe controlling prin¬ 
ciple of social, economic and political life. If 
there is a restriction of personal liberty^ and a 
denial of opportunities for a full, satisfying and 
noble life, it only means that economic justice 
and security ask for their price. The price has 
been paid in many countries but they are not 
nearer the goal. The new slavery for man- 
land has not resulted in economic justice and 
security. 

Selfish and suspicious units which constitute 
ihc present politically and economically unorga- 
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nised world have raised tariff walls which natu¬ 
rally increase personal rivalries and bitterness,. 
It is a state of constant and continuous economic 
struggle. Those who believe in force for their 
internal affairs have no hesitation in adopting it 
in their foreign relations. ^lilitarism is now on 
the ascendant. Might is to-day more right than 
ever. Our dictators, are all sabre-rattlers and 
scaremongers. They tax the sweat and blood of 
innocent people in order to maintain armaments. 
Nations are fed on a diet of blood and iron. Italy 
is busy turning a people into an army. The boys 
of Italy are to be prepared “spiritually, physi¬ 
cally and militarily” for the profession of arms. 
Germany and Austria, Russia and France, even 
Great Britain are piling up preparations for war, 
while their governments declare that they desire 
peace. Defending the increased Air Estimate 
in the House of Commons, Mr. Baldwin remark¬ 
ed that in future, we must regard not the white 
cliffs of Dover but the left bank of the Rhine 
as our frontier. No one knows what exactly 
Bildwin meant and it is doubtful whether he 
himself knew. But the French took the words 
to mean that England was at last about to agree 
to a military alliance with France and they can 
always quote Baldwin. 

The powers of darkness are gathering in 
every direction. The nations of Europe are 
drifting towards war with all its incalculable 
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horrors. The next war will be fought largely 

from the air and it will be much more pitiless, 

indiscriminating and destructive than anything 

in the previous history of warfare. It is admic- 

* ted that there is no defence against air-attack, one 

can only retaliate. Invasion by an army could 

be repelled by ranging a sufficiently strong force 

against it. So also with blockade by fleer. But 

there is no reliable defence against a raid by 

bombing aeroplanes. However large our flying 

force may be, a much smaller one could deliver 

•0 ^ 

a blow levelled straight against the civilian popu¬ 
lation, old and young, women and children, 
hospitals and nurseries. The only defence is by 
reprisals. The enemy can retaliate by raining 
from the air high explosives, poison gas and 
disease bacteria. If Paris cannot guard itself 
against German air-attack, it can bomb Berlin 
and the knowledge that the power exists may 
tame the Germans. But it is also true that air 
war will be decided by the power that can get 
its blow in first. When the next war breaks out, 
we will have a relapse into barbarism, if not the 
collapse of civilization. The world calls itself 
civilised. Though it has accomplished a good 
■deal in science and organisation, though literature 
and philosophy, religion and art have been going 
on for centuries, we find ourselves to-day as help¬ 
less and untutored children in the presence of 
conditions which, if not dealt with and remedied, 
will bring this civilisation to an end. Mankind 
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had been defined by a cynic as an anthiopoid 
species afflicted with megalomania. Perhaps he 
is right. 

The present crisis is so stupid and yet so 
serious in its consequences that civilisation itself 
may be ruined. Mankind must be dragged out 
of the rut in which it had become wedged and 
compelled to make a fresh start. A society does 
not grow out of its own notion. It is carried 
forward by the efforts of a minority, a ‘remnant’ 
in the words of Matthew Arnold, and that 
minority owes its inspiration to individuals, the 
wisest and the best, of insight and wisdom, of 
courage and power. It is the individuals who 
rise above their national surroundings, who are 
in communion with the good, seen and unseen, 
who have the energy to graft their vision on tt) 
the existing social substance—it is they who will 
carry civilisation forward. Compared with the 
war cries and emotional outbursts of the political 
dictators to-day, the parting message of Gandhi 
to the last session of the Indian National Cong¬ 
ress is like a ray of heavenly light let into a 
world of deep darkness. “I shall never accept 
self-government brought about by violence.” 
Eagerly desirous of India’s freedom, foremost 
among us in his power to further it, he tells us 
that dear to him as political freedom is, truth 
and non-violence are yet more dear. He warns 
his fellow-workers in the Congress^to develop a 
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delicate sense of moral responsibilit 3 r and respect 
for one’s fellowmen which it would be hard to 
find equalled elsewhere in political struggles, 
He commands them to transcend the finitude 
and relativity which belongs to politics as a natural 
phenomenon and develop the capacity to appre¬ 
hend absolute truth and recognise an absolute 
obligation, all that we include under the names 
of reason and conscience, truth and love. As 
we contemplate the stupendous movement across 
the pages of history, we witness the ‘power of 
ideas’ Here is a great idea which Gandhi is im¬ 
pressing on the mind and conscience of the 
people. He appeals to us to rise to new heights, 
to seek new means of endeavour, to tread new 
paths towards national reconstruction, greatness 
and accomplishment, to build a new India on 
moral and spiritual foundations. In placing the 
interests ot universal truth first and national 
politics second, he has lit a candle that will not 
easily be put out. The light of it will have a 
far penetration in time and space. It will be 
seen and welcomed by all honest arid sincere 
people the world over. His appeal will be 
written not only by the side of the utterances of 
the great national leaders like Pericles and Cicero 
or Washington and Lincoln, but also of great 
religious reformers as that of one of the immor¬ 
tal voices of the human race in all that relates to 
the highest effort of men and nations. 

The problem of the great man is an intriguing 
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one, puzzled over by thinkers everywhere in the 
world. The Chinese democracy of reason 
answered it in terms offensive to our ears by 
the dictum that every great man is “a public 
calamity.” No wonder there are some who 
will endorse this dictum with reference to Gan¬ 
dhi, though their number is a steadily diminish¬ 
ing one. 


Civilisation is the power to renounce. It is 
control over selfishness, individual and corporate. 
It is peaceful co-operation. The tense situation 
in the world today is the result of the lack of 
co-operation on terms of justice and equality 
among the nations of the world. The present 
international anarchy is due to no small extent 
to the tragedy at Versailles which created sullen 
and discontented peoples. We cannot keep down 
proud and great peoples either in the West or 
in the East in perpetual humiliation and bondage 
and expect peace. Voltaire spoke with refresh¬ 
ing candour bordering on cynicism when he said 
^‘Such is the condition of human affairs that to 
wish for the greatness of one^s own country is 
to wish for the harm of his neighbours,” If 
India to-day wishes to govern herself, it cannot 
be said that she is out for doing someone else 
wrong. The Britishers to-day are in a very 
curious mood. They wish to have the best of 
both worlds, a reputation for ideal’sm and demo¬ 
cracy and a strong grip on realism and self- 
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interest'. Nations like individuals wield lasting 
influence in human affairs by their devotion to 
an idea greater than their own self-interest, a 
purpose larger than their own immediate advan¬ 
tage. Let it not be said that if Providence threw 
India on Great Britain, Britain returned the com¬ 
pliment by throwing India back on Providence. 
For the sake of world peace and British prestige, it 
is to be hoped that the peace-loving, liberal-minded 
section of Great Britain will realise that the days 
of paternalism are over and an empire is justified 
only because it is a partnership held together by 
the free consent of self-governing peoples. 

When it is said that we get the government 
we deserve, it means that the State cannot be 
better than the men who compose it. There is 
an organic connection between the social consci- 

O 

ence and the political arrangement. A more 
stable and representative government demands 
a juster social order. A society which tolerates 
the scourge of untouchability has no right to 
call itself civilised. There must not be any 
barrier to the rise of any honest, industrious and 
capable person to any position for which his 
character, his intelligence and his talents fit him. 
Integrity in public life should not be tampered 
with by caste or communal feeling. The perni¬ 
cious influences at home and school which incul¬ 
cate wrong notions about caste superiority and 
communal contempt require to be removed with 
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a drastic hand. It is no answer to say that each 
one is at liberty to follow his own customs and 
creeds but the decencies of social life require^ 
not passive non-interference but active sympathy 
and understanding. It is true that we do not 
shoot or guillotine people and yet we do things- 
pretty thoroughly in our own way by means of 
ostracism and social boycott. Hindus and Mus¬ 
lims have lived together for centuries and yet we 
cherish the most amazing illusions about each 
other^s characters. By the stubborn cherishing 
of differences, we develop attitudes which are 
exploited by the self-seeking and the partisan. 
“Are Tories born wicked,’^ said a child to its 
'Whig mother in the early 19th-century, “or do 
they get wicked as they go on ? ” “They are 
born wicked, my dear, and they get worse.*’ 
In our homes, we inoculate young and defence¬ 
less children with such poison about each other^ 
Our education, if it is successful, should protect 
us against passion and prejudice, and develop in 
us a resistance to the power of the press and 
propaganda to play on our weakness. 

There can be no social stability without social 
justice. Democracy is not only political bur 
economic also. Workers must be liberated from 
grinding toil, poverty and misery so that they 
may have opportunities for self-development 
and self-expression. We are certainly more 
sensitive to the suffering of starving millionii^ 
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.and so have developed many philanthropic ins¬ 
titutions, sometimes under communal auspices 
•such as orphanages, free boarding for the desti¬ 
tute, hospitals for the sick and the suffering and 
maternity homes for deserving maidens. All 
this is excellent so far as it goes, but it is only 
dealing with the symptoms, not attacking the 
■disease. If mankind cannot achieve something 
more satisfactory than the present order, our 
homes and hospitals only prolong our agony and 
it is better we starve and stop maternity. 

Democratic states, if they arc truly representa¬ 
tive of the general will, are required to control the 
productive effort of individuals. The control of 
natural and economic resources cannot be left to 
the free play of individual competition. Even 
private enterprise clamours for state aid to 
prevent it from collapse. There is not, there¬ 
fore, in our century much real opposition to the 
extension of the public ownership of monopolies 
except from vested interest. No society can 
■exist without a large measure of social co-opera¬ 
tion and control. 

But, in no case is it right to surrender our cen¬ 
tral faith in the power of truth and love to break 
down resistance to our social endeavours. The 
social objective is to be gained by persuasion, not 
force and it should notTnvolve any suppression of 
freedom of thought, speech and action, without 
which human life is deprived of its dignity and 
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value. Social chaage must be an ordered deve¬ 
lopment and not a violent and disruptive change. 
For this purpose, enlightened people should 
support policies which make for public good by 
education, opinion and propagating right ideas. 


We live at a time when history is being 
remade. There is unrest in every sphere of life. 
There are contradictions in aim, confusion of 
thought in every line. In religion we preach 
the highest philosophy and are victims of the 
worst superstition. We quote Plato and Sankara 
and believe in charms and amulets and offer 
sacrifices for passing examinations and winning 
prizes. The growth of national consciousness 
is retarded by communal separatism. We pro¬ 
claim the equality o£ the Indian and the Britisher 
but the clash of the caste and the out-caste is 
growing more and more intense and bitter. Take 
the economic situation. If any one visits, say 
the city of Calcutta in the Christmas season, and 
finds out the amount spent on drink and dissipa- 
tion, gambling and betting, he will not consider 
the people of the place to be by any means poor 
and yet the existence of the slums and those who 
live in them under conditions hardly to be borne 
are sad commentary on the utter economic chaos 
and injustice. The mass of poverty, the extent 
of illiteracy, the social obstacle in the way of 
improvement, the tangled undergrowth of vested 
interests, religious, political and economic, reveal 
4 
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not one problem but an infinity of problems. 
Many of us have an emotional apprehension of 
the vastness and complexity of the situation but 
what is required is a scientific view. There are 
no short cuts to their solution. Here is work 
for a number of University men and women, to 
disentangle the confused issues, to reconcile the 
conflicting aims, to melt the various influences for 
good into one supreme social effort which is essen¬ 
tial to make men less aggressive, less given to 
frivolity. It is for the Universities to produce 
men who are able to stand out of the welter of 
commonplace egoism and seek the public good, 
who have intellectual conscience to see the truth 
and the moral courage to pursue it. Man is 
not on earth to be happy. He is here to be 
honest, to be decent, to be good. Whether you 
get a prize post or not, it is open to you to be 
useful to your fellows and to work for truth, 
not because you hope to win but because your 
cause is just. 
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As a matter of fact, the results of University 
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improvement in character and attainments in the 
public services. 

These high official testimonials are conclusive 
on the point that the results of University edu¬ 
cation have been conducive to the growth and 
development of a higher standard of thought and 
action amongst our educated classes. It goes 
without saying that its effect on the much larger 
number of Indians, who have chosen to work in 
the numerous walks of life, outside the ranks of 
the public services—in the professions, and in 
trade and commerce—has been equally beneficial 
and wholesome. Further, it has brought about 
that great, intellectual ferment which is known 
as the ‘Indian Renaissance,’ but which our un¬ 
sympathetic critics prefer to call the ‘Indian 
Unrest.’ Lord Morley himself described this 
great upheaval as ‘a living movement in the mind 
of the Indian people for objects which, we our¬ 
selves have taught them to think desirable/ 

Later, a distinguished Lieutenant-Governor of 
the Punjab spoke' of this ‘living movement’ as 
follows :—‘What is happening in India is not a 
phase but a new birth, and the proof of it lies 
in its universal acceptance by all classes of people 
in that country. This interesting movement is 
due to a strong desire to rise higher in the scale 
of nations. ‘Why should we lag behind,’ is the 
voice of India from Peshawar to Cape Comorin. 
And so a new life is now born in India with 
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new thoughts, new aspirations, new standards, 
new ideals and conceptions of society. The 
Metropolitan of India, at the time, sketched 
out the new movement in terms which, I am 
sure, will appeal to you all. ‘One feature of 
it,’ he said, ‘is apparent in educated India—there 
is life where there was stagnation. The spiritual 
nature of the Indian thinkers and writers is 
elevated at the prospect of an awakening East, 
an Indian nation, and a free and an enlightened 
people. Educated India is tingling with a new 
life, and though the form taken may be at times 
crude and even repellant, it is nonetheless life, 
life, life.’ It would be easy to multiply equally 
eloquent declarations, but the latest testimony 
to the work of our universities which I may 
fittingly quote, is that of Lord Lothian, the Chair¬ 
man of the Indian Franchise Committee. 

Marquis of Lothian, speaking on the 
India Bill in the House of Lords, said :—‘The 
Indian universities are teaching the whole mass 
of Western education and instructing their stu¬ 
dents in British constitutional history. They 
have in them a hundred thousand students, more 
than twice as many students as are in all the 
universities of this country, and practically, 
every one of them is a young nationalist, one 
and all wanting India to assume the responsibi¬ 
lity for its own government.’ He then went 
on to ask : ‘Who are going to be the leaders 
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of*India tomorrow?' and he thus answered the 
question :—‘The editors of the newspapers, who 
are going to be drawn from these students. 
The people who are going to be elected to the 
legislatures are the people, in large measure, 
who have had this kind of education. It is the 
University students who will also find their way 
into the Civil Service, The leaders of the great 
Indian bar will be the products of the Indian 
universities. Again, Indian business is being 
increasingly manned by people who have had a 
university education. The India which is going 
to be led by these hundred thousand students, 
mostly nationalist, will be, an entirely different 
India from that which we have read about in 
history.' 

Surely, you could not have more generous 
appreciation of your work and worth than those 
embodied in the eloquent passages I have read 
out to you. It is thus clear that while, like all 
human institutions, our higher educational sys¬ 
tem is not prefect yet it has already rendered good 
and great service to the cause of Indian prog¬ 
ress. I maintain that much of the denunciation 
of it—even when it is not interested—is wholly 
unwarranted, if not irresponsible, as evidenced 
by the declarations I have quoted from eminent 
authorities. We may thus safely adopt, and 
adapt to our purpose, the language of John 
Morley, (in his famous essay on Co npromise). 
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that is ‘every age is in some/sort an age of tran¬ 
sition, our own is characteristically and cardinally 
an epoch of transition in the very foundations 
of belief aud conduct.* That such a momentous 
epoch in transition, such mental upheaval and 
intellectual ferment, should be inevitably accom¬ 
panied by occasional extravagance, or impatience, 
on the part of some young people, is not at all 
surprising. But I assert that the great Indian 
Renaissance, which is changing, with an almost 
kaleidoscopic rapidity the perspective, outlook 
and standpoint of the educated Indians, is a stern 
reality, which has got to be reckoned with by 
all concerned. 

I need scarcely tell you that my object, in 
drawing your attention to these authoritative 
testimonies to the almost phenomenal success 
of higher education in this country, is that as 
educated persons you should always bear in 
mind your great responsibilities in all that you 
say and do. You cannot, therefore, be too care¬ 
ful not to play into the hands of your captious 
critics, and I hope that in all your activities you 
will steadily keep your great responsibilities in 
mind, so as not to give them a chance to hold 
up your class, and the system to higher educa¬ 
tion itself, to opprobrium. Probably sooner or 
later you will be the leaders, in various spheres 
of activities, of the great movement which 1 
have briefly outlined; and upon your ideals, 
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aspirations, actions and methods of work will 
depend what turn that movement will take, for 
letter or for worse. Now it is a trite saying 
that citizens must have a ‘high idea],’ though it 
is difficult in actual practice to give an exact 
definition of that term. One thing, however, 
is certain. It will not be right for young men 
and women to be taught that they should be only 
‘practical,’ and should confine their talents and 
energies to the immediate work before them, 
to things under their very nose, so to say, ignor¬ 
ing larger issues or possibilities, and heedless of 
any soul-stirring prospects of the full growth of 
Indian manhood and womanhood. 

You may, therefore, rest assured that I am 
not going to hold up to you any grovelling or 
sordid ideal, though it may be dignified by the 
name of ‘practical politics’ or ‘practical states¬ 
manship,’ tor I do believe firmly in the wisdom 
of the old Greek saying that ‘to blot out a high 
ideal is to take the spring from out of the year.’ 

I commend to you, therefore, the dictum of Lord 
Acton—the most philosophic of British historians 
—that ‘the pursuit of a remote and ideal object 
arrests the imagination by its splendour and capti¬ 
vates the reason by its simplicity, and thus calls 
forth energy which would not be inspired by a 
rational possibility and confined merely to what 
is reasonable and practicable.” I, therefore, feel 
fully justified in appealing to you to place before 
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yourselves high and noble ideals in all your work^ 
including that of the regeneration of your great 
and historic country, since it is truer now than at 
any time past that where there is no vision the 
people perish. 

Some of you might be familiar with a. famous- 
figure in Victorian fiction—one Mr. Thomas Grad 
grind—whose character is wonderfully portrayed 
by Dickens in Hard Times, Mr. Gradgrind was (in 
the words of Dickens) ‘a man of realities, a man 
of facts and calculations,* who had become a sel¬ 
fish and hard-hearted misanthrope by reason of his 
self-education on the unidealistic doctrine of ‘facts/ 
and as such he represented the type of humanity 
described by the self-centred and the unpatriotic 
as ‘eminently practical,* He diligently practised 
in his household the system that he had evolved 
and perfected. ‘Facts* ruled him and his children, 
ar.d imagination, fancy, and ideals were absolutely 
cut out of iheir existence. His favourite dictum 
was :—‘Now what I want is fact : Teach these 
boys and girls nothing but Facts. Facts alone 
are wanted in life. Plant nothing else, and root 
out everything else. You can only torm the 
minds of reasoning animals upon Facts : nothing 
else ever will be of service to them. This is 
*he principle on which 1 bring up my children. 
Stick to Fact, Sir.* 

Those of you who have not read Hard 'Times 
should do so to discover what happened, in the 
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end, to Mr. Gradgrind and his family. Suffice 
it to say that when almost all his children had 
been ruined and his home devastated, he learnt, 
when too late, the lesson of his life that to be 
successful and happy one must not fail to leaven 
facts and figures, data and statistics, with love, 
forbearance and noble ideals. He then left 
ffiacts' in the background, and lived to found 
his views of life on ‘faith, hope and charity’ on 
which alone both humanity and the individual 
can thrive best. Thus, India needs at this junc¬ 
ture not weak-kneed wobblers or mealy-mouthed 
temporisers of the Gradgrind type but ‘bold, 
very bold, though not too bold’ leaders and 
workers possessed of not only patriotism and 
strength of character, but a will to do and a 
soul to dare in the assertion and maintenance of 
their just rights, even to the verge of being 
moderately fanatical and who, when occasion 
truly demands it will ride in the whirlwind and 
■direct the storm. 

‘But enthusiasm and idealism by themselves’ 
I am quoting now from the Congress presiden¬ 
tial address, delivered at the Calcutta session 
of 1911, by perhaps the most gifted and the 
most intellectual of the sons of Lucknow, the 
late Mr. Bishan Narayan Dar—‘cannot achieve 
impossibilities.’ And so while, on the one hand, 
I warn you against working on so-called practi¬ 
cal considerations, it is, on the other hand, my 
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duty to point out to you the obvious limitation 
on your cherishing too high ideals which, if 
overlooked, will not only make your work fruit¬ 
less, but perhaps be even productive of harm to 
your cause. That limitation is that your ideals 
should not be incapable of being even partially 
realized within a reasonable time. Experience 
shows that the transcehdental idealist, which is 
only another name for the unpractical visionary, 
is often as much a hindrance to the real reform¬ 
er as the mere man of world, who masquerades 
under the cloak of being ‘practical.^ 

The point I am dealing with now was em¬ 
phasized by Plato in one of his famous dialogues 
—that called Theatetus —in which we find Socrates 
speaking as follows :—T will illustrate my mean¬ 
ing by the jest which the clever and witty 
Thracian handmaid is said to have made about 
Thales (the father of Greek philosophy) when 
he fell into a well as he was looking up at the 
stars. She said that he was so eager to know 
what was going on in heaven, that he could not 
see what was before his feet. This is a jest 
which is equally applicable to all idealists, I think 
that you understand me. Theodorus ?' The 
latter—the friend Socrates was speaking to— 
assented by saying :—‘I do, and what you say is 
true.* Yes, it is but too true indeed. If you 
forget what Plato insists upon through the mouth 
of Socrates, you will do so at the cost of your 
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work for the country. Gaze at the star if you 
will, but keep your feet firmly planted on the 
ground. That is true practical wisdom. 

The apparent conflict between the two seem¬ 
ingly divergent courses is successfully recon¬ 
ciled by Browning—that most human and manly 
of English poets in one of his famous poems, 
wherein he says : 

The common problem yours, mine, everyone’s 
Is not to fancy what were fair in bfe 
Provided it could be, but first finding 
What may be, then find how to make it fair, 

Dp to your means a very different thing. 

No abstract intellectual plan of life 
Quite irrespective of life’s plainest laws 
Bui one, a man, who is man and nothing more 
May lead within this world. 

‘Not to fancy, what were fair in life provided 
it could be,’ will obviously rule out of concidera- 
tion v'hac are called ‘ideal common wealth.’ 
Finding first what may be, clearly implies taking 
stock of the realities to find out what is practi¬ 
cable in the circumstances of each particular 
case. ‘So finding what may be,’ means where, 
how and to what extent we have to adapt our¬ 
selves to our environment, while ‘striving to 
make it fair up to our means’ is just where the 
individuality and the character of the worker 
step in. Thus this great poet lays down that it 
is always possible to *do something substantial 
to improve one’s surrounding conditions but only 
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if the realities before one are fully taken into 
account. What you thus need is a mind alert 
and active, to take stock of the situation and a 
character inspired by the noblest ideals and as¬ 
pirations, aided by that uncommon virtue, justly 
called ‘common sense.’ So fortified, your efforts 
will lead to results conducive to public good and 
towards the realization of your goal. That is a 
splendid lesson to bear in mind for all who may 
really be desirous of achieving success in the ser¬ 
vice of their country. While, therefore, you 
may peruse with pleasure and delight such great 
classics of idealistic literature, as Plato’s Kepublic^ 
More’s Utopia^ Campanella’s City of the Satiy 
Bacon’s Nen^ Altantis^ Harrington’s Oceana and 
Butler’s Brenf/jont as suggestive of ideal conditions 
and consummations devoutly to be wished for, 
you must not forget your Browning, who teaches 
a due combination of idealism with practicality 
or practical idealism.’ 

I suppose no convocation address delivered at 
present will be regarded as complete if it ignored 
the question of communalism. In fact, this 
burning topic has already formed the subject 
matter of a convocation address at your own 
University, Since then the situation, has grown 
worse, and matters have come to such a pass that 
not only have some of our provincial Governors 
had to appeal to the public, from time to time, 
to suppress the terrible and tremendous evil of 
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communalism, which is eating into the very vitals 
of Indian life, but no less exalted a personage 
than the Viceroy of India in the course of his 
reply to the address presented to him, but some 
months back, by the municipality of Allahabad, 
referred to this subject in language of genuine 
sincerity and great earnestness. His Excellency 
said; ‘I know of nothing that clogs so disas¬ 
trously the machinery of administration as inter¬ 
nal jealousy and disharmony. The shadow of 
communal dissension and illwill is hanging at this 
moment all over India, and it is the duty of all 
those who have the welfare of this land at heart 
to show courage, wisdom and, above all, tolerance, 
towards all men, so that this evil miasma may be 
dispelled, 1 appeal to all to join hands in creating 
better feelings and greater concord among the 
communities of India. Never in her history was 
there greater need for such united effort." It 
would be impossible for any one to improve 
upon the language used by his Excellency Lord 
Willingdon, and I shall beg each one of you to 
do what you can to suppress the demon of com¬ 
munalism in your thoughts and actions, alike in 
your private relations and public activities. 

But while appealing to you to do your best, 
and to strain every nerve, to stamp out commu¬ 
nalism in both your private relations and also in 
the discharge of your public duties, I shall not be 
true either to myself or to you, if I do not tell 
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you that even with the best of motives and 
intentions and the sincerest desire to follow his 
Excellency the Viceroy's sound advice, you will 
find your task one p£ tremendous and almost 
insuperable difficulty. You should, therefore,, 
be prepared to meet with many disappointments 
before you can hope for any appreciable measure 
of success. The reason for it—as frankly stated 
by that distinguished publicist, experienced busi¬ 
nessman and a most moderate-minded politician,, 
the hon. Sir Pheroze Shah Mehta in a speech 
lately delivered by him in the Council of State— 
is that ‘the principle of communalism is freely 
and almost aggressively recognized in the cons¬ 
titution and in the administration of this country." 
‘What wonder is there,' asked Sir Pheroze, ‘if 
communal spirit and ambition are aroused to an 
undesirable extent, and if they at times manifest 
themselves in communal antagonism ? ' 

This absolutely correct diagnosis of the pre¬ 
sent situation shows how the wedge, making for 
the growth and expansion of communalism, has 
been driven deeper and deeper into Indian life, 
until almost all spheres of our activities are now 
affected by it. While, therefore, in normal 
circumstances, every word of Lord Willingdon's 
appeal would have struck a responsive note in 
the heart of the people, we can understand the 
reason if no such result ensues in the present 
condition of the country. The relation among 
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the various communities will, I fear, continue 
to become worse, and communal concord is not 
bkely to prevail amongst them unless they are 
made to realize, by means of the working of the 
administration on right, iound and impartial 
lines that all the Indian subjects of the Crown 
do constitute one people, and should be treated 
as such in all matters in which the State has to 
deal with them. There can be no surer method 
■of promoting mutual toleration and goodwill, 
among the various sections of any people, than 
by creating in them a strong sense of identity of 
interest in all matters affecting their daily life, 
as subjects of a common State. If this be not 
■done, and the centripetal forces are not only 
not availed of but are rather subordinated to the 
centrifugal ones, then it is idle to expect any 
■‘united effort’ to dispel the miasma of communal 
dissension and iil-will. 

Bacon wrote in his famous essay on ‘Sedition’ 
■that the best way to root it out was to remove 
the cause of it. Similarly, the one way to re¬ 
establish peace and harmony in India is to eradi¬ 
cate the causes that have generated the existing 
discords and dissensions. And I maintain that 
only by enforcing the lesson—not by precept 
alone but by actual practice that in all their 
relations with the State the various Indian com¬ 
munities are one and indivisible, can it be reason¬ 
ably expected that the ‘shadow of communal 
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dissension and ill-will” to which his Excellency 
the Viceroy referred, will be permanently re¬ 
moved. The condemnation of communalism 
and the preaching of toleration, mutual good¬ 
will and respect for each other’s point of view 
by all interested in the welfare of India, is very 
desirable; but the lesson of history is writ large 
—and he that runs may read it—that it is only 
by the establishment of sound and healthy condi- 

tions conducive to the growth and development 

of nationalism that success in this direction may 
be hoped for. ^ 

I fear, I have taxed your patience, and shall 
not be justified in trespassing on it much longer. 
But 1 desire to impress upon you with all the 
emphasis at my command that while you should 
conserve, in your habits and character, all that is 
healthy and wholesome in your social traditions 
and institutions, it is nonetheless your bounden 
duty to educate yourselves to modify and adapt 
them to your present-day environment. In 
addition to revising the old standards of ideals 
and conduct in the light of the ever-changing 
^nditions in this world you should train your 
mind to make it responsive to new lines of 

H11 n . 3.3 ^1 * * 1 * 1, by proper conser- 

vation and assimilation will you combine the 

of the West, 

mit^^ half-truth that they can never 

meet. You have thus before you a limitless field 
tor your labours and activities. To keep your- 
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selves in robust and vigorous health, to eschew 
the many defects which we have inherited 
because of our historical antecedents, to acquire 
and develop those good and desirable qualities 
which we are wanting in, to eradicate baneful 
customs, to bring the light of knowledge to the 
masses by propaganda for village uplift to better 
their economic condition, to reclaim the back¬ 
ward classes to a higher standard of life, to 
ameliorate the position of your women, to 
promote closer and more cordial relations amongst 
the differeni; communities, to build up the indus¬ 
trial strength of the country, and above all, to 
teach by the example of your life and conduct 
that the people of this great and historic country 
are now, what they claim to be, ‘a nation’— 
these and many other useful public activities will 
afford to your talents and energy ample scope 
and occupation for a whole lifetime, and there 
will yet remain something un-attempted, some¬ 
thing left incomplete. 

Though much good work has been done in 
the past, by our reformers and leaders, it is 
obvious that very much more yet remains to be 
done, and we have yet much lee-way to make 
up. You may thus still hope to dream many 
bright dreams about the great future of your 
country, if only you are prepared to do bright 
deeds for her. The work before you, in the way 
of regenerating our dear Motherland, is yet so 
vast as to call forth all that is noblest and best 
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in you, and if only you will approach it in the 
right spirit, you may depend upon it that no 
young Alexander amongst you need ever feel 
disappointed at the prospect of there being no 
more territories left for him to conquer on the 
ancient banks of the Ganges and the Jumna. 
Remember that a new era is dawning on India* 
Though we are still but wayfarers in the twilight 
and the chariot of the Sun-God will take ylars 
to mount the horizon, yet it is already aglow 
with glimpses of a new destiny. It rests entirely 
with you what you will make of that glorious 
prospect. God grant that you all may contribute 
handsomely by your character, patriotism and 
selfless work, to the progress of India, so that 
in the fullness of time she may take her proper 
place amongst the greatest nations of the world. 

Still glides the stream, and shall for ever glide • 
form remains, the function never dies • 
hile we, the brave, the mighty and the wise : 

morn of youth defied 
The elements, must vanish—be it so I 

Enough, if something from our hands have power 
To live, and act, and serve the future hour • 

And if, as towards the silent tomb we go ’ 

Ihrough love, through hope, and faith’s' transcen- 


We feel that are greater than we know. ‘^o^er. 

orWoltLt'h?' 
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RENAISSANCE OF ASIA 
By Mrs, Sarojinl Naidu 

You will wonder why a mere woman has been 
chosen to occupy the great place of honour 
today. The answer is simple. India has always 
honoured her women. I am so deeply moved 
when I behold this marvellous gathering of the 
nations of Asia, that almost, but only almost, I 
am stricken dumb. It takes so much to strike a 
woman dumb. My brother and leader and the 
hero of India, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru said all 
that could be said, and said it beautifully. I 
can only paraphrase and re-echo in my own poor 
manner the great thoughts that he has put into 
words in welcoming you today. 

I wonder how many of you who have come 
journeying across steep mountain passes, floating 
on the vast bosom of many-coloured seas, riding 
amid the clouds of dawn and darkness realise 
that we stand today, here and now, not only in 
the heart of Asia, but the very core and centre 
of India’s heart. This Purana Qila^ this historic 
ruin, the broken arches—what do they signify ? 
They signify the dawn of history, the history 
of many forgotten ages. And they also 
symbolise the dawn of a new era beckoning 
today. Here was the capital of Hindu supre¬ 
macy many centuries ago, that now lives only 
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in song and legend. Here are monuments raised 
by those who came to conquer, but stayed to 
become children of the soil. The mosque of Sher 
Shah is here. Ocher monuments are here. The 
dreamer, the great dreamer, Humayun, gazing 
at the start used to sit up at his watch tower and 
dream of the destiny of unborn ages. History 
is in every stone, history sleeps hidden but living 
in every acre, in every patch of the soil of Hin¬ 
dustan. Kings have walked here, warriors have 
walked there where little children are playing 
today. But today, because it is not the time for 
children's play, we have summoned you to a 
great gathering of the nations of Asia to make 
a great declaration for the future of Asia. We 
may have our own movements of freedom but 
we have come here to take an indestructible 
pledge of the unity of Asia so that the world 
in ruin could be redeemed from sorrow, unhappi¬ 
ness, exploitation, misery, poverty, ignorance, 
disaster and death. 

What has Asia always stood for ? We have 
read so many things about the deeds of Asia, 
cruel, barbarous—it all depends upon who writes 
our history. But there is one thing—it is the 
most authentic feature of this great continent— 
that beckons .every nation of Asia to come and 
partake of the common ideal of peace—not the 
peace of negation, not the peace of surrender, 
not the peace of the coward, not the peace of 
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the dying, not the peace of the dead, but peace, 
militant, 'dynamic creative, of the human spirit 
which exalts. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru has told 
us of the human spirit being but a demonstra¬ 
tion of the renaissance of the spirit of Asia. 
Has human spirit ever died ? Human spirit may 
sometimes be defeated, but it can never die. 
But today, across the length and breadth of our 
great continent, in the small, far-off, inaccessible 
places and mountains, the little known hamlets 
in the far-off climb of Asia, those little mountain 
heights of Tibet, in the great, mysterious country 
known as China, in that exquisitely poetic 
country known as Iran, that great country known 
as Afghanistan, in that country of splendid 
tradition known as Egypt—in all those and other 
countries, great and small, there is today a spirit 
that says ‘we are alive’. We had been buried 
for centuries, we had forgotten the splendours 
of our past, the teaching of our ancestors, the 
writing of our poets, the banners of our heroes. 
We had forgotten them for a little while and 
we believed that we were dead. But when the 
spring-time calls to us, the heart throbs. 

Is there any man so dead, so deeply buried 
in the tomb that his heart does not beat to the 
calls of the birds of spring-time ? Is there any 
one so dead, whose spirit is not enchanted— 
whether living or dying—by the first fragrance 
and first blossoms of the spring ? It stirs such 
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people as are divided from. one*another as the 
Kahmiri and the Telugu—the Kashmiri Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru, and the gentleman of Andhra 
dtsa whom I have married. Spring time has 
no date. It does not confine itself to the 
flowering of trees and singing of birds; it 
depends upon the attitude to life and the 
approach to life. 

And what will Asia do with her renaissance? 
Will she arm herself for battles to conquer, to 
annex and exploit, or rather, will she forge new 
weapons and re-fashion her armoury in accordance 
with ancient ideals, as soldiers of peace and 
^missionaries of love ? My great and beloved 
leader, Mahatma Gandhi, has taught us that not 
through bitterness and hate, not through anger 
and strife, but through compassion, love and 
forgiveness shall the world be redeemed, and 
this is not a new message. It is an old message 
of Asia reinforced by the experience, adventure, 
suffering and hope of the Indian people. By love 
and not by hate shall the world be redeemed. 

Therefore, India has beckoned to her kindred 
of Asia to come and understand the new message 
and hope of the whole world. When we started 
the idea of this conference, I remember with 
amusement and pain a variety of emotions that 
emerged from the unexpressed questions that 
were looked at, because they were not spoken. 
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What is this ? An Asian bloc against Europe ? 
A conspiracy of Asian people against Western 
civilisation ? I said how great a compliment it 
is to one poor woman who signs an humble invi¬ 
tation—that she should symbolise red to countries 
of Western civilisation ! I thought of all the 
countries, whose names thrilled me when I was 
small. What was the picture that came before 
my eyes when I thought of those names ? China, 
Egypt, Mongolia, Afghanistan, Persia and all 
those other countries—Bali with its great sculp¬ 
ture and painting, the Japanese dancers with 
their fingers, Egypt\ mysterious with the 
pyramids of the Pharoahs, and now a modern 
nation. 1 still do not know the physical position ^ 
of many countries, whether they are contiguous 
or whether they are divided. But one thing I 
know—that mountain passes and riverways of 
the world cannot divide the heart of Asia. The 
differences of tongue, costumes, food, ways of 
enjoyment—all those things that make for the 
social life of people—and it seems so curious in 
many ways—cannot divide the heart of Asia, 
rather, the great diversity of Asian culture has 
cemented the unity of the Asian people ? Who 
wants a monotonous culture ? Who wants one 
country to imitate another ? It is rather the rich¬ 
ness and variety, the diversity, and sometimes the 
conflict of one culture with another that is the 
guarantee and prophecy of a real, abiding and 
dynamic unity. And that is what we want, what 
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he wants—Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru—and what 
Mahatma Gandhi wants, what my people who 
speak for the Indian nation want. Diversity 
of culture, unity of heart and pursuit; because 
Asia must bring to the pool its own contribution,, 
its own particular mode of life, its own particular 
vision of life, its own approach to life. And it 
is all these varieties of human experience that 
make for a great civilisation. 

India is not a civilisation of one unit. India 
today is not a Hindu India of the Vedic ages. 
My ancestors, the ancestors of Pandit Nehru, 
were influenced by the streams that came from 
western Asia, the streams that came with all 
their depths from the Arab world, the great 
democratic ideals that came through the Arab 
traders of India—all those influenced our intros¬ 
pective philosophy, taught us the great ideal 
of brotherhood and enriched the dreams of our 
own philosophers. And you have a great 
philosopher sitting there. Sir S. Radhakrishnan, 
and I hope he is nodding his liead at what 1 
am saying. The Western stream of culture 
that came with the message of the Prophet, the 
great democratic ideal became in time an in¬ 
alienable part of our national culture. Those 
streams of culture came and fed as tributaries 

vast ocean* of India. The great band 
that fled from Persia, the Chinese travellers that 
came painfully and piously across the mountain 
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group, the great scholars that came from all over, 
from across the seas and the wastes, to learn at 
various schools in India—all these came as seekers 
of truth. Even those who came to spoil, plunder 
and loot brought with them—in spite of them¬ 
selves, unawares—the gifts of civilisation and 
became part of Indian life and culture. So today 
if India, my India has issued an invitation and 
summoned the people of the east and west of Asia 
to come to this great gathering has she—who 
has been the custodian of our own cultures as of 
yours, one of the great achievements of Asia—-not 
the right to do so ? Did we not in our own turn 
send to south-east Asia the great treasure of 
ours in India—Gautama Buddha—the teaching 
of place ? Did we not send to China, to Japan, 
to Ceylon, to Burma, the influence, philosophy 
and wisdom of India and the teachings of 
Gautama Buddha? Did we not send to Babylon, 
to Egypt, to the furthermost corners of Asia 
with our merchandise, the treasure of our arts, 
the teachings of our literature, the wisdom of 
our sages and the splendour of our ideals ? Then 
did we not take willingly and gladly, whether 
from friend or foe, from any part of the world 
from friend or foe I repeat—all that knowledge 
would give, for we have never been, a people 
so limited in our vision that we said, ‘this 
knowledge belongs to us that knowledge does 
not belong to us.’ We have always said ^hat 
knowledge is universal and therefore we shall 
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disseminate our knowledge and tender it back 
to the world, because India has been the universal 
custodian of many influences which other nations 
had created but had forgotten. 

I bid you welcome to my Mother’s Home. 
I bid you welcome so that once more you may 
remember your ancient greatness and so that 
you and we together may dream a common 
dream of our Asia and how out Asia can redeem 
the world. Asia shall not be a country of 
enemies. Asia should be a country of fellowship 
of the world. How should you and I speaking 
different tongues and bringing interpreters, 
sufliciently understand one another may I ask, 
to make a common charter for the Asian people 
for their freedom and the freedom of the world ? 
I have never found that a lack of vocabulary, a 
lack of dictionary knowledge of words, ever pre¬ 
vented true understanding between hearts that 

were agreed and were ready to understand 
and co-operate. 

Therefore, we are at the first spring-time of 
the world ; when the birds sing ; when waters 
smile at the sight of the sun ; when flowers 
blossom and young brides put flowers on their 
hair and children make garlands of them ; and 
when you remember all those who have gone 
before, I bid you, arise from your grave, 1 
bid you become the bird of the eternal spring¬ 
time ; I bid you, arise and say, ‘there is no death. 
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there shall be no death for those who move 
onward, united in a spirit of undefeatable hope 
and courage/ We shall move together, the 
people of Asia undefeated by disaster and not 
discouraged by anything that may befall other 
people. It is part of my creed and tradition, 
part of my heritage to believe that nothing 
can die that is good. When my father who was 
one of the great men of the world was about 
to die, his last words to young friends were, 
‘there is no birth, there is no death, there is only 
the spirit seeking revolution in higher and 
higher stages of life’. That is the history of 
India, that is the history of Asia. And I bid 
you, whatever your creed, whatever your faith, 
whatever your tongue, remember there is no 
birth, there is no death ; we move onward, and 
onward, higher and higher till we attain the 
stars. Let us move on lo the stars. Who can 
hamper 'our ascent ? Who will bid us and say, 
‘halt, thus far and no further?’—No. The birds 
have said, ‘why do you cry for the moon ?’ We 
do not cry for the moon. We pluck it from 
the skies and wear it upon the diadem of 
Asia’s freedom. 
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THREE ADDRESSES 

Af. K, Gandhi (1869~1949)t Mohandas Karamchand 
Gandhi known as Bapu (and revered as Mahatma by the 
millions of Indians gave a religious touch to politics and 
made the latter a composite of love and truth force in place 
of brute force. As Remain Rolland has said Gandhi’s 
super-structure of politics rests on the basic foundation of 
religion which means to him a rational and cosmopolitan 
study of Hinduism. Having curious ideas about machinery, 
medicine, education and law, he gave India and the world 
tbe great principles of Ahimsa, Swadeshi, Charkha and 
Satyagraha. With a strong disbelief in the majority he was 
a practical idealist who asked his supporters to suffer con¬ 
sciously and thus inspire love in the heart of their opponent. 
As a matter of fact his advent meant the coming of a saint 
in politics. Possessed with a forceful and dynamic perso¬ 
nality which had been purified through the fire of work and 
sacrifice, he charmed everybody he met, inspired confidence 
wherever he went and created love in the hearts of whom¬ 
soever he talked with Even his political opponents ad¬ 
mired his greet qualities and on his death compared him 
with Christ, Buddha and Mohammad. He was a great 
orator and in various capacities addressed numerous gather¬ 
ings on subjects of multiple interest. 

The present extract consists of three addresses that he 
delivered at the age of sixty and were also recorded. Plead¬ 
ing his inability to speak on politics he expressed his anxiety 
to speak on spiritual matters which arc of deep and everlast¬ 
ing interest as against purely matters of transient interest. 
The existing set of pieces consists of ‘A sermon on God.’ 
‘Prayer’ and ‘Voluntary Poverty.’ And in all of them his 
reliance on God and self-denial in utter surrender to His 
will is perfectly evident. 
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Benovolent or mahvoleni—thcs<i are Latin participles mean- 

’"L'lsSr® well or wishing evil good or bad. E>:franeour 
—outside. Lit/Wr/r—false, deceptive. Dissipation— 

The prophets of Buddhism, Christianity and Islam 
respectively. ^ 

II 


TWO ADDRESSES 

C. A. Gokhale I 1866-1915] : Starting his career as a 
professor of History and Political economy at the Fergusson 
College. Poona, he served the country in various capacities 
But It was as a member, and secretary and president of the 
Indian National Congress, as an expert on Indian Finance 
as member of Provincial and Central legislature, as patriot 
devoted to constitutional procedure and finally as the 
founder of the Servants of India S >ciety, that he made his 
mark m contemporary Indian history. By means of an 
intense patriotism powerful grasp of facts, and great indus¬ 
try he became the first among his contemporaries. He pos¬ 
sessed moderation, courtesy and a lofty personal character. 

.u '^""Sists of two addresses; one on 

the Elevation of Depressed classes,’ which is the speech 
delivered by him at the ‘Dharwar Social Conference’ held 
on April 27th 1903 ; and the other is a ‘Fareweil to Feraus- 
son College w-hich is his reply to the farewell address pre- 

•sented to him by the students on the eve of his retirernent 

irom that college on September 19th, 1902. 


Antiquarian—onii who is interested in the study of old 
things. Pollution—sni\s\n^ a person unclean. Acquiesce in 
- agree in. Neville Chamberlain— Briti>h Prime Minister 
who preceded Mr. Churchill. deep ditch or pit. 

heavy and hard. ir>-e//r/;_painful twist Mariner 
—Sailor. Commensurate wV/;—equal to. Secular—^votldlY 
^^olicitude —care, anxiety. 
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III 

ECONOMICS AND MORALITY 

£>r. A.mara 'Natha Jha, D. JLf//., F, R. S, L. : the 

great scholar and eminent educationist is at present the 
chairman of the Uttar Pradesh Public Service Commission.. 
Dr. Jha has served the cause of cdu aiion in various capa¬ 
cities—as Vice-Chancellor of Allahabad and Banaras Hindu 
Universities ; as Chairman, National Cadet corps committee 
and again as Chairman, National War Academy. A profound 
scholar and linguist, he has been the president of the All 
India Plindi Sahitya Sanimelan and supported vehemently 
the cause of Hindi as the lingua franca for India, His ex¬ 
tensive and deep scholarship becomes apparent from both 
his writings and speeches* A charm ng conversationalist, 
he is a forcefnl speaker who commands respect from his 
audience. Both his speeches and writings are marked by 
felicity of diction, beauty of language and ease of expression. 
Although a versatile genius having interest in the various 
phases of life and literature his subject is mainly educational. 
By means of his original suggestions and comprehensive 
schemes, he has done a lot of good to the educational set¬ 
up of the country. 

The present extract is the welcome address delivered by 
him at the twenty-third Indian Economic Cenference which 
was held on the 2nd of January 1940 at Allahabad. It con¬ 
tains a plea for blending the aims of morality with the 
means of economics which he thinks, is the panacea for the 
ills of the present crisis. He advocates idealism in place of 
sham materialism. His chaste prose style is marked by his 
scholarship. Quoting from the Greek Philosophers like 
Plato and Socrates, on the one hand to Marx and Lenin on 
the other, his every sentence bears the stamp of his wide 
scholarship and associative talent. 
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Amateur —One who develops and cultivates a particular 
study or art for sheer love of it and not professionally. 
Capitalism and Socialism stands for the econo¬ 
mic system which encourages the centralisation of wealth 
and capital with one or a few individuals leaving the others 

comparatively much poor; Socialism means equal distribu¬ 
tion of wealth among all the constituents of society and 
provision^of equal opportunities for developing one’s per- 
s mal self. Gaunt spectre —Thin ghost. Colossal Waste — 
Huge or tremendous waste. The word colossal has been 
derived from Colossus a huge statue in mythology. Flato — 
Was a great philosopher of Greece who became a follower 
of Socrates ; taught in the gymnasium of the Academy and 
wrote several thoughtful works—‘Dialogues’ ‘Republic’ and 
^I-aws.’ '^'ibindranath Vagore —Was the great Indian poet, 
educationist, artist and philosopher who won the Nobel 
Prize for literature in .913 on his beautiful work 
He began writing in Bengali but now most of his works 
have been translated into the languages of the world. His 
greatest contribution is the institution of ^Santiniketan’ 
where the education is imparted on the lines of the ashrams 
of ancient India and the tutorials of Oxford. Archaism —• 
the movement to imitate and follow the ancients and the 
obsolete in language and manners. Neit^'iche —a German 
philosopher. Mammon —God of wealth. Germany's greatest 
poet —Goethe. Summum bonum —‘is a Latin phrase, meaning 
the chief good. William Shakespeare —the great English 
dramatist of the Elizabethan age. His main works are 
*Heory V,’ ‘Hamlet,* ‘Twelfth Night’ ‘Tempest’ etc. 
tism —stands for the belief in the political divisions of the 
inhabitants of a state :—the three estates of the realm—the 
Lords Spiritual, Lords Temporal and the Commons. The 
word is of French origin. Hegel —a great philosopher of 
Germany who based his arguments on religion, metaphysics 
and political philosophy. Liberals —are those Whigs who 
endeavoured to substitute cosmopolitan for national princi- 
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pie in France. In Spain and France liberals are those who are 
“advanced” or revolutionary politicians. They believe in 
freedom of thought, speech and action or in short in all the 
basic natural rights. They are also individualist in the sense 
that they stand for independence of private enterprise from 
political control and consequently for freedom in exercising 
rights of property. XJiUitarians —were a set of economic 
thinkers chief among whom are Bentham and John Stuart 

Mill, who believe in the greatest good of the greatest number. 

The economic theory of the utilitarians was associated from 
the surt with the practical purpose of freeing commerce from 
restrictions imposed by Government rules & the breaking 
down of the political monopoly. Eudef^oms/s—zre believers 

in an ethical system which judges moral value of actions 

by their tendency to produce happiness. T/je older liberalism 

oj ihe (iasstcal economics-Cotisht^d of two diverse ideas of 

economic society. On the one hand, it inculcated a theory 
of the exchange of goods in a treely competitive market, 
a point of view which meant that society was only a market. 
On the other hand they believed in a theory how^ the total 
produce would be divided among the producers. It was 
therefore a theory of rent, proHts and wages. Thus society 
^came a system of classes. Robespierre^s Goddess of Reason^ 

political philosopher who 
flourished during the French Revolution and declared that 

an7i Rousseau 

S P Almighty. 

Comu i Pos„wnm—hy,gu^tc Comte was a German polTtical 

thinker who developed the idea of a law of social progress 

or T theological, a speculative 

from rV a scientific stage, thus banishing God 

j ** —a German political thinker 

social dialectical materialism^of Hegel into a 

,nn/ ^ institutional and idealogical 

perstructure on which Society is built. Niko/ai Ltnin— 

6 
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was a great Russian revolutionary leader who developed 
Marxism into Corntnunism. (Communism —is in part ‘the 
substance of things hoped for* the evidence of things not 
seen,* born of discontent, a feeling of frustration and 
oppression among the industrial population it rises to a 
fanatical moral enthusiasm now found in Soviet Russia. It 
believes in state control, equal dfstribution and increase in 
production under proletarian Fascism, Wasteland —The 
phrase is drawn from the title famous of the poem of the 
same name by T. S. Eliot who paints there in the state of 
affairs under the present social set-up. 

IV 

IDEA OF EDUCATION 

Dr, C, Kadhakrishnan —The great Ind-an philosopher and 
educationist occupied lately the Ambassadorial Chair at 
Moscow. He has been Professor of Philosophy at various 
Indian Universities ; Spalding professor of Eastern Religions 
and Ethics at the Oxford University and also served as the 
Vice-Chancellor of Andhra and Banaras Hindu Universities. 
A great exponent of Indian philosophy, he is a great orator. 
His speeches and tddresses are generally marked by elo¬ 
quence and fluency. 

The present piece is part of the Convocation address 
delivered by him on November 13, 1934 at the University 
of Allahabad, In his address he says that the present system 
■of education is out of date and*needs a thorough overhaul. 
He holds that “the Universities should be called upon to 
produce a higher intellectual class, not only willing subor¬ 
dinates but responsible leaders.*’ This requires a thorough 
reorientation of outlook towards education in general. The 
whole piece is marked by a cultural and moral appeal. 

—A political philosopher of Italy whose book 
on ^*The Duties of Man” is well known. 
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Mazzini, Cavour and Garibaldi were the three liberators 
of Italy ia the 19th Century. 

P$ricl 0 s —The dictator of Athenian Democracy for fifteen 
years. The Age of Pericles was the goJden age of Athcns.^ 

CUeto —Roman philosopher. 

President of the American Republic. 

JL/wre/fl —Abraham Lincoln was the leader of the United 
States of America during the Civil VC'ar. 

Voliaht —French philosopher of the 18th Century noted 
for his gift of satire and irony. 

Sankaru —Shankatachaiya, the great Vedantic philosopher 
of India who preached the doctrine of Monism—Advaitwada. 

V 

INDIAN UNIVERSITIES 

Sac^cHdanantia Sinha —the tx*Vice-Chancellor of Patna 
University and the first Prcsidei t of the Indian Constituent 
Assembly was the editor of 'The Hindustan Review.* A 
great journalist and a prolific writer, he speaks and writes with 
freshness and spontaneity which speak of his puissant per¬ 
sonality. Whatever he has w'riiten or spoken show' that 
mote than a journalise, he is also a great artist 

The present piece is part of the convocatio'h address he 
delivered on the 30 of November, 1934 at the University 
of Lucknow, Irr it there is a feast of thought for people of 
all tastes. He rightly emphasises the importance of women's 
education in this country. He is very bitter on question of 
Communalism and condemns it vehemently. Although 
much water hts down since then, yet the fundamentals that 

*«“chcd possess a living interest for all time. Mis 
iddfcts is nitrk<d by a clarity o( vjsioo aod comprehensive^ 
ness of outlook, Alar/riWas the Secretary of State 

for India and also a great writer who edited for a very long 
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time the ‘Englishmen of Letters series.' J^ord Adon _Was 

^ who laid down the lines of the great 

'Cambridge Modern History.' Charles Dickens 

was a great novelist of the 19th century and pictured vari¬ 
ous facets of society in his novels. Brou^nhg —Robert 
Browning was a great Victorian poet whose poems are full 
of a wise and noble optimistic philosophy. Willwm Words¬ 
worth The great poet^of the early ninteenth century who 
made a religion of nature along with an emphasis on ‘for¬ 
titude, energy, and lore" in man. Plato —The great idealist 
philosopher of Greece whose book “Republic" contains a 
picture of a Utopia or ideal state. Socrates —Athenian Philo¬ 
sopher who was sentenced to death by the people of Athens 
and made to drink a cup of hemlock because he insisted on 
truth. He was a martyr to his principles- —English 

writer of the 16th Century w'hose “Utopia" was originally 
published in Latin. (Ztmparelh. — Another English writer 
of a Utopia, Bacon —English essayist of the 16th Century. 
Harring'on—English writer of the 17th Century. Butler — 
Samuel Butier a famous English Novelist of the 19th Cen¬ 
tury, “Erewhon" is “Nowhere" spelt backwards. 

VI 

renaissance of ASIA 

Mrs, S^rojini Natdu —(1879-1949) the great poet and 
patriot; was known as the ‘Nightingale of India.' She was 
a great orator, charming her audience by the magic spell of 
her sweet words and suggestive gestures. She was in the 
forefront of Freedom Struggle; was the President of the 
Indian National Congress in 1925 and was one of the repre¬ 
sentatives at the Round Table Conference held in London 
in 1931. Born in Hyderabad (Dn.) and educated at London 
and Cambridge, she came to develop a very cultured, grace¬ 
ful and artistic personality and remained always a pioneer 
of women's movement in India **■ rime of her death 
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she was the Governor of Uttar Pradesh, a fact which goes 
to show her great capabilities and the respect that she ins¬ 
pired in her compatriots. 

The present address was given by her in the Asian Rela¬ 
tions Conference held at New Delhi on 23rd March 1947, 
when this Nightingale of India cast a spell on the delegates 
by her warbling notes. 

Neurasthenia —a disease in which there is a general 
weakness accompanied with nervous breekdown and 
debility. 

Megalomani'i —A delusive mentality in which one thinks 
eironeously that one is great or powerful. 

Guillotine^\ machine for beheading, which consisted 
of ?n upright frame down a sharp heavy axe descends on 
the neck of the victim and was widely adopted during 
the French Revolution. 

Ostracism —Is to banish and expel from society as it 
was done in ancient Greece by the vote of the people 
written on an earthenware tablet. 


Mathew Arnold —Was a great Victorian poet and critic, 

Afr, halJwgn —Was the Prime Minister of England and 
tcccdtd Lloyd George. He came into officei - 3-24. 

Renaissance —Revival of art, letters, and aspirations; new birth. 

Message of Asia —Inspired teaching to win others by love 
ard compassion. 


Pyramids of the Pharoahs —Monumental structures of stone, 
etc., with sloping sides meeting at an apex, built by the 
ancient Egyptian Kings. They are among the wonders 
of the world, 

Vedic Vcdic culture 

prcdominatcd^lS^ me people had influenced 

by other ^ 

^ 199..jdxO.804- 
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